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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——@——_. 

With the ‘‘SpecTator” of Saturday, October 8th, will be issued 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE rumours as to the intention of the German Government 
to propose a large increase of the Army are confirmed by 
the Berlin correspondent of the Times, who has, apparently, 
official information. In a special and most valuable letter 
published on Thursday, he intimates that the German 
authorities have been alarmed by the success of the French 
reorganisation, under which the Army in France outnumbers 
the army in Germany in peace-time by 25,000 men, and in 
war-time by 340,000. The German Government will there- 
fore demand an increase of 70,000 recruits each year. These 
they will obtain chiefly by abolishing certain privileges of 
partial exemption, which cause great heartburning, and by a 
fairer distribution of the demand, which is now managed 
so that a man escapes in a great town who would be 
recruited in a village. At the same time, however, as 
so many recruits at once would be too burdensome to the 
Treasury, the period of service with the colours will be “ prac- 
tically,” but not theoretically, reduced to two years. The 
cost of the whole scheme will be £4,000,000 a year, in addition 
to the existing Military Budget, and the proposals are creating 
great irritation. We have given reasons elsewhere for sup- 
posing that they will be carried, but may mention here that 
the Hamburg organ of Prince Bismarck announces that the 
ex-Chancellor is wholly opposed tothem. He would, it says, 
improve the quality, not the quantity, of the Army, mainly by 
securing more and better non-commissioned officers. 


Count d’Haussonville, who is now considered the mouth- 
piece of the French Legitimists, delivered a speech on Sep- 
tember 24th, at Montauban, which has attracted and deserved 
much comment in France. He maintained that the Monarchy 
had still followers among the people, and that discouragement 
was felt mainly in the chateaux and salons. The party 
suffered much from a persecution which banned them from 
the public service, and from the desertions of men whose 
patriotism could not be doubted, but most of all from “an 
august voice,’ which had given to them the pain that 
children feel when a father issues commands they cannot 
obey. “There is a domain ”—honour—which is outside the 
Church, and “inviolable and sacred.” “Surely there is not a 


new sin, the sin of believing in Monarchy.” The Holy See 
might as well tell Lorrainers to renounce France for ever. 
Democracy requires disinterested servants; but are they to be 
found among Republicans? It requires something to moderate 


savein Monarchy? The Revolution broke a national tradition 
which will revive when the union of Monarchy and Democracy 
revives, as the union of the Church and Democracy is reviving. 
The Count exhorted his audience to wait, and still remain 
Monarchists. The speech, of which this is a poor summary, 
was most effective,—for cultivated Royalists; but it will 
fall nearly dead on the party who are Monarchists either from 
tradition, which is dying; or social vanity, which is taking 
another direction ; or clericalism, which the Pope has formally 
discountenanced. There is a chance for the old Monarchy 
yet; but it consists in a possible misfortune to France. A 
defeat would extinguish the Republic, and, if it were a great 
one, might recall the ancient dynasty which took so many 
centuries to make “ France.” 


Mr. Cleveland’s letter accepting the Democratic nomination, 
published in America on Monday, is a somewhat disappointing 
document. Mr. Cleveland does not venture to fight the election 
ona pure Free-trade issue, but talks guardedly about tariff 
reform. “ Tariff reform,” he says, “is still our purpose, though 
we oppose the theory that tariff laws may be passed having 
for their object the granting of discriminating and unfair 
Governmental aid to private ventures.” The Democratic 
party contemplate “the fair and careful distribution of the 
necessary tariff burdens rather than the precipitation of Free- 
trade,” and they do not believe that the voters will be 
“frightened by the spectre of impossible Free-trade.” This 
sounds somewhat like “ weakening,” though it must not be for- 
gotten that in America “ Free-trade” is understood to mean no 
Customs duties of any sort or kind, and not merely as with us, 
as few as possible. In fact, the Democrats will not try and base 
the revenue on new forms of direct taxation, but will follow 
the principle of a tariff for revenue purposes only. This, how- 
ever, may bring Free-trade in the English sense sooner than 
people suppose. A tariff is a house of cards; knock out one 
card, and the whole structure tumbles to pieces. A will not 
tolerate being taxed for B and OC, unless B and C are taxed 
for him. The islanders, who lived by taking in each other’s 
washing, would never have agreed to a portion of the com- 
munity being allowed to get their washing done on the main- 
land. Protection in a Democracy must mean something like 
Protection all round, or it is sure to be unpopular. 


The Indian Government has two or three little wars on its 
hands, one of which began on September 25th or 26th, and is 
of some moment. The tribes of the Black Mountain, a great 
hill district beyond the Indus, have been giving trouble ; 
and it has been decided to chastise them by destroying their 
principal stronghold, Baio. So great, however, is the re- 
sistance expected, that Sir W. Lockhart, according to a Times’ 
telegram from Bombay, takes with him five thousand men, 
including two British Regiments, a Ghoorka Regiment, and 
four mountain batteries. That is a strong little army for 
India, but the hill tribes just now are uneasy, owing appa- 
rently to rumours from Afghanistan, and it is good policy to 
avoid the possibility of defeat. It is fortunate that these 
warrior tribes never unite, or we should have a campaign to 
fight in the Himalayas, to which most of our Indian wars 
would be child’s play. The mountaineers are as brave as the 
Soudanese, and they, as Rudyard Kipling sings, “ broke a 
British square.” 


The Socialists seem to have two minds upon the subject of 
war,—one for it, and one against. An International Socialist 
Congress has been held this week at Marseilles ; anda German 
Socialist, Herr Liebknecht, made a speech, which created such 
an impression that he was unanimously elected chairman. 
He was strongly for exchanging the war of nations for a war 
of classes. The only “nations” were the nation of labourers 





its own absolute power ; and where is the fly-wheel to be found, 





and the nation of capitalists, which includes the whole bour- 
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geoisie. As for nations usually so-called, if Germany attacked 
France, he and his brothers would rise against the German 
Government. This is intelligible, though we fail to see that 
killing Abel because he has twopence is more virtuous than 
killing him because he lives next door; but, by-and-by, Herr 
Liebknecht became a little inconsistent. He was asked 
what he would do if France invaded Germany, and he 
replied that he was a German, and should, therefore, 
most decidedly fight. So there is a territorial nation after 
all, with a right of defending itself, which often must in- 
clude a right of invasion, because that is the best method of 
defence. Human nature, in fact, was too strong for Herr 
Liebknecht, who evidently was of Brigham Young’s opinion. 
That vulgar potentate, being interrogated on the subject, 
replied: “If a man hits me on one cheek, I would turn the 
other; but if he hits that, I would give him Hell.” Herr 
Liebknecht’s formula is more polished, but it comes to the 
same thing. 


Mr. J. E. Redmond, leader of the Parnellites, publishes 
an article in the Nineteenth Century for October, in which 
he states the irreducible minimum of Parnellite demands. 
His style is quite moderate, but he wants full control of 
the police, the judiciary, the Land Question, and, in 
fact, everything else; for his first demand is for a clause 
in the Home-rule Act, “specifically providing an under- 
taking that, while the Irish Parliament continues in exist- 
ence, the powers of the Imperial Parliament to legislate 
for Ireland will never be used.” If there were such in- 
terference, he continues, the Irish Parliament would be 
little better than “a debating society.” The Royal Veto, 
moreover, must be exercised upon the advice of the Irish, and 
not of the Imperial Ministry, else the entire scheme would be 
made a “useless and humiliating farce.” That is, in fact, a 
demand for independence under Queen Victoria, and is note- 
worthy because the Nationalist majority has in all such 
demands to keep pace with the Parnellite minority. To 
reconcile Mr. Redmond and the “ gas-and-water men” is a 
problem which Mr. Gladstone will, we conceive, find impos- 
sible; yet, unless he does it, what is he to do? 


Itis believed that the Cabinet Councils held on Thursday and 
Friday had under their consideration the question whether we 
should or should not withdraw from Uganda. The British East 
Africa Company has given notice to the Government that 
their resources are exhausted, and that, unless the Govern- 
ment undertake to help them, they must withdraw next 
December; and it is quite obvious that this isno empty threat. 
But if the Company withdraws, and no agents of the Imperial 
Government take their place, we lose our rights over Uganda 
and the Upper Nile; and the French, the Germans, and the 
Congo Free State can race each other for the prize. Under 
these circumstances, we can see no way out of the difficulty 
except the assumption by the Government of the responsi- 
bilities which the Company cannot fulfil. We cannot lose all 
hold on the great internal water-ways of Africa. At the 
same time, the incident is a disagreeable one, and the system 
of “Chartered Companies” stands condemned. That system 
has all the disadvantages, and none of the advantages, of 
simple annexation. 


Guildhall has been the scene this year of a rather discredit- 
able controversy. Alderman Knill, a wharfinger, but a man 
of culture formerly unusual in the City, stood next for the 
Lord Mayor’s chair. He is, however, not only a Catholic, but 
rather a bigoted one, and announced in advance that although 
he was favourable to Established Churches, and to the public 
acknowledgment by the City of its relation to the Church, his 
conscience would not allow him to attend ceremonial services 
in St. Paul’s. He must send a substitute. The declaration 
gave some offence; and on nomination-day, Thursday, Mr. 
Beaufoy Moore, in a speech reeking with bigotry of the most 
antique type—‘“I see the fires of Smithfield rekindled,” &¢.— 
proposed Sir William Lawrence. When the names of qualified 
candidates were read out, the show of hands by the Livery 
was, according to the Times, largely in favour of Mr. Phillips, 
the next in rotation to Mr. Knill; but the Court of Aldermen, 
of course, elected the latter. Any other result would have been 
absurdly inconsistent with modern opinion and modern laws. 
The rule is to strain no man’s conscience in matters of religion 
by either bribes or threats. We do not know why Mr. Knill’s 





conscience felt the strain, and Sir Polydore de 
not; but as he felt it, and honestly adhered to 
the City was bound to respect it. What is the y 
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Mr. Morley has yielded to the pressure of the Irish H 
rulers so far as to reawaken the Rent question. In — 
September 26th, addressed to Mr. Justin McCarthy, he info 
him that Mr. Balfour had admitted that the evicteg ene 

° : nts 
of Ireland had deserved consideration, and had inserted in th 
Land Act of 1891 clause 13, (under which tenants evict ; 
since May, 1879, obtained a prior claim to buy their frecholas) 
This clause had failed. The extra police, rendered necegs 
by disquiet among evicted tenants, number 600, pas cost 
£45,000 a year, while 753 persons are under police seadialian 
In one notorious district alone, the disturbed condition hin 
cost the country £13,000 since 1881,”’—eleven years. The 
necessity of curing this “social mischief” remains as urgent 
as ever ; and the Government, therefore, propose to appoint a 
small and impartial Royal Commission to inquire and report 
promptly on all cases where disputes between landlords ang 
tenants still exist, on the numbers of evicted tenants, on the 
circumstances of eviction, and on the offers of settlement made 
from time to time. The letter is, of course, subject to two 
interpretations. One is, that it is a mere device to gain time, 
Mr. Morley knowing perfectly well that nothing will, or can, be 
done; and the other, that it is sincere, the Government really 
intending to bring in a Bill. In the first case, Mr. Morley is 
a deceiver; and in the second, and much more probable case, 
he has levelled a deadly blow at the security of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland. Grant perpetuity of tenancy, and still, if 
rent be not paid, there must be eviction, without which, in 
truth, little freeholders and purchasers of tenant-right could 
raise nothing from their properties, even from the gombeen 
man. Mr. Morley is doing terrible mischief in Ireland. 

The Duke of Argyll, in a letter to Tuesday’s Times, takes 
Mr. Gladstone heavily to task for his rash statement in regard 
to Welsh rents. After criticising the speech made from “a 
huge boulder,” the Duke points out that “the vulgar idea that 
landowners can make their own rents and keep them up to an 
arbitrary scale is the grossest of delusions. No landowner 
can possibly find it his interest to have bankrupt tenants, 
Rents must and do come down sometimes, as in Essex, toa 
zero line only—decrements which are determined by the 
market and by the obvious interests of both parties. These 
movements of rent are of public interest, just as the parallel 
movements of wages are of like interest; but politicians can 
do nothing but mischief by meddling or threatening to meddle 
in such matters.” The writer goes on to mention the case of two 
towns in the North of England, in which the wages of artificers 
in the same trade differ by 14 per cent., and expresses his belief 
that, if any political end is to be gained by it, we shall have 
such cases trotted out in another “boulder-stone oration.” 
“The effusive praise,” he goes on, “bestowed on English 
landowners because they have submitted to the inevitable, was 
equally absurd. They could not help themselves, even if they 
had wished; and the butter spread upon them is clearly a 
mere oratorical expedient for greasing the wheels of an assault 
on a class which it was politically expedient to attack.” This 
is robust common-sense, as well as hard hitting; and if the 
reasoning-power of the country has not gone soft, it should 
have its effect. 


a letter of 
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Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking at Tetbury on Tuesday, 
in favour of the candidature of Colonel Chester Masters, in the 
Cirencester division of Gloucestershire, declared, as regards 
agriculture, first, that the whole burden of local taxation fell 
upon land and houses; and, secondly, that the main reason 
for agricultural depression was the low price of wheat. That 
last statement is, no doubt, quite true; but it is not a very wise 
one to make in the counties without qualification, for it tends 
to make people think that, somehow or other, the price of corn 
ought to be raised. The speech was not a very effective one, 
due, no doubt, to the rowdy character of a part of the audience; 
but, after all, it is not effective speeches that win elections. 
Unless there is some local under-current, of which we hear 
nothing, working against Colonel Chester Masters, he should 
certainly carry the seat. If Mr. Winterbotham, with his name 
and his great local popularity, could only hold it by 153, 
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Mr. Lawson should bave no chance. Liberal and Radical 
Unionists may have been able to find excuses for voting for 
an old friend like Mr. Winterbotham. They can find none 
for supporting an imported Londoner. 





The dispute in New Zealand, as to whether the Governor 
hadaright to refuse to make the full number of Members of the 
Upper and nominated House which he was “advised” to make 
by his Ministers, has been settled in favour of the Ministers. 
The point, on being referred home to the Colonial Office, was 
given against the Governor, and on Monday Lord Ripon’s 
decision was telegraphed to Auckland. We do not see that, 
under the circumstances, the Colonial Office could have done 
otherwise. If Lord Glasgow had insisted on the country 
being consulted, and had dissolved, he would have been within 
his rights, but the Colonial Office could not have well advised 
him to act contrary to the advice of his Ministers, unless they 
had been willing to undertake the responsibility of governing 
New Zealand. Recent usage makes a Colonial Governor an 
exact reflection of the Sovereign as known to the British Con- 
stitution,—a piece of transplanted Royalty. But the Queen, if 
she refused to make Peers when advised to do so, must either 
get new Ministers, or insist on a dissolution. The New 
Zealand Ministers, no doubt, ought to have resigned when 
their advice was refused, but we presume there was a general 
desire for a reference to an impartial arbitrator. 

At the Poor-Law Conference for Lancashire and Cheshire, 
held at Chester on Saturday, the problem of vagrancy was 
dealt with. The general result of the discussion was in 
favour of sifting the professional vagrant from the honest 
tramp, of punishing the former in “a house of industry,” and 
of making the labour exacted from the latter more elastic, 
and, if possible, to some extent remunerative. One of the 
speakers, Mr. Moore, in condemning the giving of money to 
tramps, expressed his regret “that those who gave alms at 
the door could not visit some of the common lodging-houses 
in the evenings, as he had done, and see the tramps cooking 
their beef-steaks and mutton-chops, living on much better 
fare than those who had ‘ relieved’ them.” A strong resolu- 
tion was ultimately passed in favour of making the treatment 
of vagrants in the various Unions uniform in character. 
The Conference also passed a resolution against the immigra- 
tion of aliens likely to become chargeable on the rates,—a 
reasonable proposal enough. 





The latest reports on the cholera epidemic show that it is 
abating everywhere, the new cases in Hamburg having been 
only seventy on Wednesday, in St. Petersburg only thirty- 
five, andin Paris only twenty-six. In the latter city, however, 
it is reported that the cases are most unusually severe ; 
and the washing of soiled linen is pointed to as a dan- 
gerous source of infection. Dr. Daremberg, in the Débats, 
argues, however, that the march of the disease can have 
nothing to do with water, inasmuch as the cholera, though it 
descended the Seine, ascended the Volga. That sounds 
epigrammatic, but is not the conclusion rather a broad one ? 
Why should not the cholera have ascended the Volga in 
steamers, just as it crossed the Black Sea? Water cannot go 
uphill, but a cholera patient can, and it is the patient who 
infects the water. The exemption of Great Britain is still 
noteworthy, and points to a sanitary condition better than 
the external dirt of our slums allows the observer to believe. 
It is the purity of the drinking water which protects us. 


Sir George Bowen, who writes a letter on Hannibal’s 
passage of the Alps to the Times of Tuesday, seems really to 
have solved the much-debated point,—What is meant by the 
statement that the great Carthaginian forced his way across 
the mountains by the use of vinegar—acetum? “ Diducit 
scopulos et montes rumpit aceto.” This sounds pure non- 
sense, and the historians have in vain pointed out that 
vinegar poured on hot rocks makes them split. No 
doubt it does, but so does plain water. Sir George Bowen’s 
explanation is simplicity itself. ‘“ Aceto,” he says, on the 
authority of the local Savoyard scholars, “ has always been the 
local name in that part of the Alps for a sort of axe [or 
rather pickaxe] with which the miners and foresters split 
rocks and trunks of trees; Hannibal probably got together as 
Pioneers a gang of peasants armed with this weapon; and 











Livy and other Roman writers, finding the term ‘aceto’ in 
the old chronicles, and not knowing its real meaning, ‘ guessed’ 
[as Americans would say] that it meant ‘vinegar.”” It is 
true that Pliny says vinegar was used in the Roman mines for 
blasting purposes; but, even if this is not another muddle 
between “ vinegar” and “ pick,” how could Hannibal have got 
enough vinegar up the Little St. Bernard? Depend upon it, 
he made his road just as Napoleon did, by the use of the pick- 
axe, which, in spite of diamond-drills and what not, is still 
the best of road-makers all the world over. 


The Gladstonians keep the seat for South Bedfordshire, but 
their majority has been reduced by more than three-fifths. At 
the last election, Mr. Flower beat Colonel Duke, the Unionist 
candidate, by a majority of 1,019; the votes being, 4,277 
Unionists to 5,296 Gladstonians. At the election on Thursday, 
on the other hand, Mr. Whitbread received only 4,838 votes, 
while Colonel Duke obtained 4,596; and the Radical majority 
was, therefore, reduced to 242. The “capture of the counties ” 
is far from complete yet. 


A case of suicide has excited great public interest. A 
young woman, whose real name was Marion Sharpe, but who 
had been known on the stage as “ Ruby Russell,” died last 
week in West Brompton, under circumstances which suggested 
either suicide or poison. She had lived for some time, as his 
wife, with Dr. Woodburn Heron, a surgeon in the Government 
employ on the Gambia, and as the two were known to have 
disputes, he was suspected of having poisoned her. The sus- 
picion was deepened by the fact that an inquest had been held 
on his former wife in Jamaica, and that, although the jury had 
returned a verdict of accidental death, opinion held Dr. Heron 
guilty of administering prussic acid. Dr. Heron attended the 
West Brompton inquest, and gave evidence pointing to suicide 
or accident; but the case in the public view looked black 
againsthim. He felt this himself, and on Sunday took a room 
at the Craven Hotel, Craven Street, where he first swallowed 
seventeen grains of morphia, and then, finding that monstrous 
dose too slow in its operation, cut his throat. At the inquest, 
his innocence of the suspected crimes, if not exactly proved, 
was placed beyond moral doubt. Mr. Erlst, Coroner for 
Jamaica, who had himself conducted the inquest there, testified 
that Dr. Heron was entirely blameless, his wife’s death having 
been due to a chemist’s mistake; and the Deputy Coroner for 
Westminster read a letter sent to him on Saturday by Dr. 
Heron, but nut received till Monday, in which he declared that 
Miss Sharpe owed her death to natural causes; but that, as he 
could not bear the separation, or the suspicion sure to cling 
to him, he had resolved “to rejoin” her. “It is out of the 
question that I should go through any more horrors for the 
paltry privilege of continued existence.” The story is a sad 
one and a bad one; but, except of seduction and suicide, Dr. 
Heron was guiltless. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times reports a splendid 
feat of climbing in the Hindoo Koosh. Mr. Conway, an ex- 
plorer who has been studying the Himalayas above Cashmere 
for months, early in August, with a small party, ascended a 
peak which they named “ Pioneer Peak,” but which ought to 
be called “ Conway Crest,” which he believes to be 23,000 ft. 
high. He saw several other peaks, one of which, at the head 
of the Baltoro Glacier, the longest glacier in the world, he 
named “ Golden Throne ;” and there is room to believe that 
peaks exist rivalling Mount Everest, which itself is not now 
believed to be the highest peak in the world. The party did 
not suffer in any marked way from the rarefaction of the air, 
and it is probable that their experience will throw light on 
the puzzling question why air at great altitudes affects climbers 
so very differently. Is the air itself different in different 
places, or is slowness of ascent the secret, the lungs growing 
acclimatised, or is the result wholly dependent on the pumping 
power of the climber’s own heart? A settlement of the 
problem in favour of the second solution would materially 
facilitate ascents, and give climbers reasonable hope of con- 
quering every hill the world contains. Mr. Conway must now 
be classed among the great explorers, and will, we hope, be 
able to continue his work, at least, till he looks down on the 
plains beyond the marvellous system of ranges which we call, 
for want of accurate names, “ the Hindoo Koosh.” 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols_(2$) were on Friday 975. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. MORLEY’S NEW MANIFESTO. 


R. MORLEY certainly does not possess the “ firm- 
ness in office” of which we recently spoke. His 
letter of September 26th to Mr. Justin McCarthy, Chairman 
of the Anti-Parnellite Committee, is an instance of weak- 
ness, dangerous weakness, such as we had not expected to 
find in any one with the reputation of a statesman to main- 
tain. As our readers are aware, the two factions into 
which the Nationalist Party of Ireland is now divided are 
competing with each other for popular favour, and desire, 
above all things, to soothe and please the party of violence, 
and the party which at heart cares only for the agrarian 
revolution. The former has still great influence in America, 
and in certain contingencies might have great influence in 
Ireland ; while the latter is the very backbone of the entire 
Home-rule movement. But for the hope of obtaining their 
tenancies, either in freehold or copyhold, at low rent, 
even Mr. Parnell himself could not have persuaded the 
peasantry to endure any form of sacrifice for the sake of 
Home-rule. There were always Home-rulers in Ireland, 
but the party only became dominant in the South after it 
had adopted the cries of low rents settled by statute, and 
fixity of tenure. For the sake of the men who believe in 
violence, the two factions now demand, besides Home- 
rule, the release of certain dynamiters, declaring that 
they are either innocent, the police having “ planted” 
explosives on them, or are political prisoners, who have 
committed acts of war, and are, now that a Home-rule 
Government is in power, entitled to an amnesty. Forthesake 
of the friends of agrarian revolution, they demand that all 
tenants evicted after a certain date, May 1879, shall be 
restored to their holdings, or compensated for the loss of 
them, they being only persons who have “ fallen in a cam- 
paign” which the Government itself now pronounces 
righteous. The former demand is probably not politically 
dangerous, as the priesthood cannot be warm about it, and 
as Irish Home-rulers are well aware of the English horror 
of the imputed crime; but the latter unites all sections 
of the Nationalists, upon whose votes Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government is absolutely dependent, even for a momentary 
majority. The new Irish Secretary, therefore, has de- 
termined to conciliate the latter petitioners. He has 
not the power to reinstate the four thousand or so 
evicted tenants of his own authority, or to deprive their 
successors of their rights, nor has he any fund out of which, 
without Parliamentary sanction, he can grant to the sufferers 
either maintenance or compensation. Maintenance would 
take, Mr. Murphy suggested in his speech of Saturday, 
£250,000. All he can do is to promise future legislation, 
and this he has implicitly done by a letter in which he 
announces the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the evictions, in terms which show, first of all, 
that he does not understand the first duty of a Govern- 
ment; and, secondly, that he hopes the Commission will 
report in favour of the evicted, and so enable Parliament, by 
reinstatement or compensation, to heal ‘a deep social 
mischief.” 

The first duty of any Government, in any country, is to 
protect persons and property, and with that object to see 
that the law, when resisted, shall be effectually carried out. 
Mr. Morley, however, demurs, actually hinting that the 
process is too expensive! Eviction ought to cost nothing, 
being the ordinary enforcement of a contract enforced in 
London in silence in dozens of cases per month; but in 
Treland it is usually resisted, and though the laws protect 
tenants at every turn, it is occasionally necessary to show 
that the law is supported by physical force in the shape 
of police. That costs money. “It is estimated,” writes the 
Secretary for Ireland, “that the extra force of police re- 
quired in connection with the evicted tenants and the con- 
sequent disquiet is not less than six hundred men, at a cost 
of some £45,000 per annum. I need not point out to you 
that the cost of police is only one item. We must add 
the charges of prosecution, counsel, and witnesses; of 
the maintenance, custody, safe conduct, and removal 
of prisoners, and other miscellaneous payments which 
go to swell the aggregate of expense entailed under 
this head. The disturbed condition of one notorious 
district alone has cost the country over £13,000 since 
1881. Nor can we leave out of sight that at this 





moment no fewer than 753 persons j 

receiving special protection from ihe police.” ag a 
entirely ignores the fact that every successful evictio = 

vents a score of others, and, in fact, averts a rite pre. 
refusal to pay rent, which could not be levied die 
England or Ireland without eviction as the ultim 
remedy for refusal or failure to pay. The £13,000 a 
is spent in “one notorious district” guards propert " 

many counties, just as the means taken to arrest ua z 
in any street or house guards property through an cities 
metropolis. Police cost money everywhere; but weak 
Mr. Morley, for that reason, disband the police, and let 
the assailants of property have it their own way? 
That such persons are much worse men than hide 
who do not pay, is, in most cases, self-evident. but 
the law must be enforced even against the good ‘When 
the good, either from perversity or poverty, violently 
refuse to obey its provisions. If the Archbishop of 
Canterbury refuses to pay for a rented house, he must 
be ejected ; and he would be, with Mr. Morley’s full consent 
Concede to Irish defaulting tenants any purity of motive 
you please, and still they are, if they refuse to depart 
keeping property which is not theirs, and depriving inno. 
cent persons of incomes which, Mr. Morley would not deny 
rightfully belong to them. Asa matter of fact,a con siderable 
proportion of the tenants could have paid if they would, and 
only refused under orders, or threats, from political agitators: 
and of the remainder, not 50 per cent. are the victims of 
pure misfortune. For that 50 per cent. we have 
every compassion, as we have for English bankrupts 
whose ruin has been caused by a wave of commercial 
depression, or failures not their own; but not for 
that compassion would any statesman dispute their 
obligation to surrender all they have towards the payment 
of their debts. What tenants in Ireland have first of all 
is their tenancies, and Mr. Morley implicitly objects to 
these being taken away. He objects, too, in a way which 
will tell every Irish tenant that, if he does not pay rent, the 
State, which he regards as omnipotent, will sympathise 
with him, will be reluctant to protect his eviction, and 
may, by possibility, even compensate him after he has 
been evicted. No wonder that there is talk of rents 
not being paid this winter. If Mr. Morley wishes to 
favour such a project, he has taken the very means 
to encourage its adoption, and to warn every possible 
defaulter that the State, at least, will regard him as an 
object of compassion. And, be it remembered, the pos- 
sible defaulters must be counted by thousands. Pardon 
for homicide only menaces a few, because there are few 
murderers and few objects of murderous hatred; but 
everybody would rather not pay a debt than pay it, and 
a very large proportion of the human race only pay one 
because, if they do not, things still more unpleasant will 
be brought upon them by the law. 

But Mr. Morley will say: “ Here is a visible social evil 
in the country for which I am responsible, and I order an 
inquiry into its extent and its causes. Am I not justified 
in doing that?” Quite justified, granted the conditions 
that the inquiry can do any good, that it will not of itself 
intensify the evil, and that it can be followed by reme- 
dial measures, none of which conditions are present 
in the case before us. All is known that can be 
known about the evictions in Ireland, and the all 
amounts to this, that eviction for non-payment of rent 
arouses in Ireland more resentment than the collection of 
any other debt; but that, if property in land is not to 
cease, and all purchasers of tenant-right not to be de- 
frauded at the tenants’ will, eviction must be occasionally 
resorted to, and must be protected by policemen. The 
only alternative is the imprisonment of the tenant, and 
neither Mr. Morley and his Nationalist friends, nor any 
men either of sense or humanity, will consider that 
alternative acceptable. The Commission can send in no 
other report, and is, therefore, a surplusage wasting 
time and a large amount of Irish and English tax- 
payers’ money. As to the Commission intensifying 
the evil, that is matter of course. It is proof positive 
in itself to every defaulter that his rulers suspect him of 
suffering avoidable wrong, and therefore an encouragement 
to him to resist; encouragement certainly not needed in 
modern Ireland. The tenant there is more protected, not 
to say more pampered, by the law than in any country in 
the world; but the tradition of centuries is still too strong 
for him, and though he cannot be evicted until after in- 
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i n impartial Court, which may remit much of his 
the = isvotill inclined to resist, or, at all events, so 
to threaten, that, says Mr. Morley, “753 persons are under 

olice protection.” How many persons so situated will 
there be if landlords, instead of calling on the authorities 
for aid, are left to recover their rent, and execute the 
judgments obtained from the Court in the best way 
they can? Emergency-men are at least as much hated 
as the police, and far more irresponsible. And, finally, 
Mr. Morley cannot secure from Parliament any remedy 
such as he dangles before the tenants. The House 
of Commons, we may be sure, will not confiscate all 
janded property in Ireland by refusing eviction in case of 
final refusal to pay rent. It will not injure absolutely 
innocent landlords and new tenants by replacing old 
defaulters. And it will not grant compensation to the 
evicted, however excellent they may be, any more than to 
any other victims of misfortune, such as swarm in 
England and Scotland, appealing every day for sym- 
pathy. If the evicted think it will, they know nothing 
of the necessary conditions of every Government, or 
of the impossibility of the State relieving classes of suf- 
ferers, while other classes still endure. Mr. Morley knows 
these things thoroughly, and in holding out such hopes 
as are implied in his letter to Mr. McCarthy, he goes to 
the utmost verge of what is permissible to a statesman 
anxious to gain time, if not beyond it. We say nothing 
of the fact that any Bill with such an object would be 
debated until it impeded the discussion on Home rule, 
which Irishmen are told is to come first, and only press the 
self-evident fact that Parliament cannot and will not make 
grants at the expense of justice, or relieve any class of 
sufferers from the necessity of obeying the law. The Com- 
mission is worthless, except as one more proof that the 
Nationalists hold the Government in their hands, and will 
dictate as they please the terms of the Home-rule Bill. 





THE NEWS FROM GERMANY. 


T would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
I military Bills which, according to the well-informed 
Berlin correspondent of the Times, the German Govern- 
ment has now finally decided to present to Parliament. 
That Government, it is clear, is seriously alarmed as to its 
defensive position, and not without grave reason. The 
steady exertions of successive Ministers of War, supported 
by the unhesitating patriotism and extravagance of the 
Chambers, have at last placed the Army of France in a 
position of decided numerical superiority to the Army of 
Germany. The number of French recruits trained annually 
exceeds the number of German recruits, and in war-time 
the French Commander-in-Chief would control 340,000 
more men than the Moltke of the day would have 
at his disposal. As the next war will last, in the 
opinion of experts, through two, if not more cam- 
piigns; as from the improvements in weapons, it must 
be of the most exhausting character in the expendi- 
‘ture of lives ; and as the French soldier, under the stringent 
discipline of to-day, must be taken to be the equal, in all 
respects, of the German soldier, this is a most serious 
situation, even if the Italians can enter France, and if the 
Austrian Army can concentrate Russian attention upon 
itself. Italian success is not, however, to be implicitly 
reckoned on; and so vast are the masses at the disposal 
of the Czar, that the Germans, even during an Austro- 
Russian War, while fighting the French, may be com- 
pelled, under penalty of having to defend Berlin, to employ 
200,000 men in the occupation of Russian Poland. The 
German Emperor, therefore, and his military advisers 
have decided that, in order to be safe, an enormous 
addition must be made to the German supply of trained 
men. This is only possible, for financial and other reasons, 
if the well-tested scheme of three years’ service with the 
colours is given up, and two years is adopted as the prac- 
tical limit of the training time. If this is done, the number 
of recruits annually taken for actual training in barracks 
can be raised from 180,000 to 250,000 men a year, thus 
increasing the German Army—reserves and “actives” 
together—by 140,000 trained men in two years, and giving 
in ten years nearly 700,000 fresh soldiers, who may, in 
the hour of emergency, be utilised for defence. By ex- 
tenting the demand for service over classes which are now 
practically exempt, or which are allowed to compound for 
Service by a kind of Militia training, and thus, in fact, 


drafting every fully efficient man of twenty within the 
Empire into barracks, these numbers of recruits can 
be obtained ; and the Imperial Government, after great 
hesitation and many experiments on the actual discipline 
of two-years’-service men, has reluctantly determined te 
obtain them. It has resolved, in fact, to arm and train for 
possible active service every healthy man in Germany. 

The decision, though long discussed, and expected in the 
Army itself for some months, will, now that it is officially 
admitted, create some commotion, not only in Germany, 
but in Europe. There will be plenty of highly placed 
officers, both in France and Russia, to urge that, as 
the German Army, under the new system, will grow with 
every year, it would be wise to commence the Great War 
now, and so gain the full benefit of any superiority of force. 
The notion that science, and not morality, should govern 
armies has many advocates in high places; and the desire 
for a supreme victory, final at least for a generation, 
dominates, perhaps, a majority both of French and Russian 
minds. The French have their provinces to regain and their 
prestige to restore; and the Russians believe, it may be 
with justice, that if they can but paralyse Austria as she 
was paralysed after Sadowa, the road to Constantinople 
will be laid open for a sufficient time. The proposal will, 
in all probability, be rejected, for Kings and Presidents 
have consciences, like other men, and to run so stupen- 
dous a risk on clearly unrighteous grounds will rouse 
those consciences into unwonted and effective activity. Ne 
one who understands war believes that its result can ever 
be made certain; and to stake an Empire on an uncer- 
tainty, without immediate provocation, will over-tax the 
nerves of any ordinary statesman. The Powers hostile te 
Germany will, nevertheless, be less fearful of giving 
offence ; and we expect, for a year or two to come, to 
witness a revival of the warlike rumours which disturb 
Europe only less than war. 

The commotion in Germany will be more serious still. 
Prince Bismarck, who once staked his master’s throne on 
resistance to the demand for two years’ service, retains his 
old opinions, and has already declared war upon the new 
project,and may descend into the Parliamentary arena to 
criticise it in person. He could have no better opportunity, 
for he would appeal to the history of the “seven years of 
victory,” 1865-72; he would recount his own experiences, 
and he would have with him much latent feeling in all the 
three parties within the Reichstag. The Conservatives will 
vote as the Emperor-King bids them ; but they are doubt- 
ful of so great a change in a weapon of war which hag 
hitherto proved so irresistible. It is not William I. 
who is making the proposal, with his victories behind 
him, but William II., who has as yet all his fields 
to win. The Roman Catholic Centre will bargain, and 
then vote for the Emperor, but their distant leaders iz 
Rome scarcely wish to increase so greatly the power of 
the great Protestant House, and their rank and file feel 
all other objections as keenly as Liberals do, perhaps 
more keenly, for on the Rhine and in Poland, for widely 
different reasons, the universality of the scheme will 
be most unpopular. And the Liberals of all shades 
say at present that they detest the innovation. They 
are not, they affirm, sufficiently tempted by exemption 
from one year’s service—an exemption, too, not to be 
recorded in the law—to forget that the change can- 
not be carried out without an addition of £4,000,000 
a year for ever to a Military Budget which already ex- 
ceeds £20,000,000 sterling. They cannot, they declare, 
bear more taxation, even if it is necessary for safety; 
and they are by no means sure, especially as the late 
Chancellor thinks differently, that the new system is 
essential to their permanent security. They are not dis- 
posed to give up every chance of exemption from the 
conscription, or to pay double prices for beer, or to increase 
the already enormous number of military officers. If 
their leaders’ utterances can be trusted, they will resist in 
earnest ; and if they can only detach some of the Centre, 
and a few of the Conservatives, they see a chance of win- 
ning in the division, and so increasing greatly the effective 
power of Parliament, which has so long tended to decline. 
We may be sure, therefore, that the battle will be long 
and vehement, and that during its continuance the fissure 
between German parties will be seriously deepened. 

Nevertheless, though there will be much commotion, 
the change will, we believe, be ultimately voted. As to 
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the Great War, a sense that the liability of those engaged 
in it will be unlimited, remains as strong as ever; and as 
to Germany, the reasons for accepting the Bill will prove 
in the end irresistible. The vote on so tremendous a 
measure will not depend upon the Deputies, but on their 
constituents, and those constituents, even when Liberal, 
will not feel exactly like the Deputies. They will be 
much more impressed, to begin with, as private soldiers 
are, with the danger of numerical inferiority in war. Private 
soldiers always feel that keenly, and the regular German 
voter usually is, or has been, a private soldier. Then the 
promise of a year less of that dreadful barrack-life for 
their sons will tempt the electors greatly, for it means not 
only a year less of slavery, but a year more of civil employ, 
with its wages, its home life, and its multitudinous chances. 
It is not on account of the battlefield that the conscripts 
of Europe loathe soldiership, but on account of the barrack. 
The democracy, too, is jealous, and the change is to sweep 
away at a blow a whole system of partial exemptions 
which, the workmen and peasants believe, whether truly 
or falsely we do not know, are so managed as to 
benefit the better classes rather than themselves. And 
finally, there is the belief of the lower classes of Germany, 
a belief founded on experience, that their Government 
really understands war, and that, in resisting its military 
demands, they are exposing their country to the risk, not 
only of being invaded, but of being conquered outright. 
No people which once understands what that prospect im- 
plies can bear it; and the Germans understand it, for they 
have been conquerors themselves. They are not sur- 
rounded by the sea,and they have a horror of subjuga- 
tion such as Englishmen have not felt since Napoleon’s 
Army glided away in 1805 from the camps of Boulogne. 
Bitterly as they will resent the fresh pecuniary demand, 
and call, probably, for taxation on incomes instead of beer, 
they will, we believe, compel their Deputies to accept the 
Army Bill, and so, at last, touch bottom in respect to 
military demands. For this is certainly the end of them. 
Even the Hohenzollerns cannot have more soldiers than 
there are healthy young men in their Empire, and, under 
the new proposals, they are all to be swept up. The sweet 
reign of brotherhood, which is supposed to mark our era, 
ends, when tested, in this,—that every brother must be 
trained to kill, lest his brother should fall upon him 
unawares. 





THE LITERARY FRAUDS. 


HE men who make a profession of taking-in the public, 
and extracting large sums of money from them by 
bogus and fraudulent schemes, may not really be very 
clever men, but they seem to possess, in an extraordinarily 
high degree, the power of moral diagnosis,—of telling what 
are the weak spots in the mind of the ordinary man, and 
of working them for all they are worth. Follies that one 
was inclined to believe dead, or so often dwelt upon and 
exposed as to be incapable of any longer affording the 
foundation for a fraud, are realised by them to be still alive 
and active, and the human instrument is played on and 
made to give forth notes, which one imagined it could not 
now be made to produce. Take, for example, the men 
Morgan, Tomkins, Sir Gilbert Campbell, Steadman, Tolmie, 
and Clarke, sentenced on Tuesday to various terms of 
imprisonment by the Common Serjeant. Most people 
would say, prima facie, that it would be hopeless to 
extract some £3,000 out of the public by playing 
upon the desire for literary and artistic distinction. 
Every one knows, of course, that the lust for literary fame 
is very potent; but, on the other hand, the frauds of 
literary agents have become commonplaces. Hence, people 
with literary and artistic instincts might have been ex- 
pected to be enough on their guard to avoid being taken 
in by schemes, in their character utterly ridiculous and 
impossible. Morgan and his confederates were clever 
enough to know better. They had evidently sounded the 
depths of human folly very carefully, and had come to the 
conclusion that it was impossible to make a prospectus 
too absurd if only it were addressed to aspiring authors 
and artists. They saw, with wonderful cleverness, that the 
weakness of plain people of the present generation is the 
desire for literary and artistic distinction, and they set 
themselves to exploit this weakness to the best of their 
ability. In one of their first ventures, they struck 
the key-note of their system by declaring, in the pro- 
spectus of the “ National Artistic Union,” that they 
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designed to encourage those whose talents were lost 


“in the comparative obscurity of the home circle” 
—the encouragement, it should be mentioned oe 

rule, took the form of a guinea subscription, and fees . 
other payments, according to the gullibility of the victions, 
The “ National Artistic Union” was founded in 1886 i 
1887, another scheme of the same kind took its en 
“The Authors’ Alliance, Limited.” The prospectus of 
this Company was delightfully precise in its appeal. «A 
minimum dividend of 8 per cent. has been guaranteed by 
the vendor, and payment has been secured by bond.” 
That was the businesslike-style language affected by 
Morgan and his gang. Yet another Alliance followed 
this effort—‘‘The Artists’ Alliance ”—but ultimately the 
two Alliances were united, and the grand coup produced 
in the shape of “ The International Society of Literature 
Science, and Art,”—an undertaking which was said to 
be ‘incorporated under an Act of Parliament,” thouch 
the Act cited, 17 and 18 Vic., cap. 112, had, in fact, nothing 
whatever to do with the Society, but merely relieves bene. 
volent Societies from the effects of the Mortmain Acts, 
The prospectus of this Society seems incredibly overdone 
yet its effect was all that could be desired by the promoters, 
In the first place, there were to be Fellows and ordinary 
members. Fellows were required to be persons “ actively 
engaged” in Art, Literature, Science, or Music, and were 
to pay two guineas a year, or fifteen guineas for life. The 

were to be allowed the privilege of writing F.S.L. after 
their names, and of wearing a hood and gown, and were 
further presented with a diploma “ handsomely illuminated 
in gold and six colours.” The diploma, which began : 
‘Know all men by these presents,” and was signed by 
““W. J. Morgan, Curator,” was apparently given gratis, 
but the hood and gown cost four guineas, and were 
to be obtained from the Society, which condescended 
to request its Fellows, “when ordering, to give height 
and chest measurements.” Besides Fellows, there were 
ordinary members, entitled to nothing but a plain 
M.S.L. after their names, and not deemed worthy of 
either hood, gown, or diploma, but merely of a cer- 
titicate of membership “mounted” and placed “in 

a wide gilt Alhambra frame.” The member, however, 

had one singular advantage over the Fellow: he only 

paid £1 a year, or £7 as a life subscription. The 

advantages and objects of the Society were expatiated 
on in the prospectus in the following way :—The Society 
was founded “for the reading, editing, purchase, sale, 

printing, and publication of Fellows’ and members’ manu- 
scripts and compositions,” and for the “ bestowal of prizes 
for such inventions, productions, and improvements as 
lead to the employment of the masses [sic] and the in- 
crease of trade, and for meritorious works in all depart- 
ments of the fine arts, science, and literature.” Among 
the advantages held out was the fact that membership 
would confer the use of the Society’s rooms and “all 
the privileges of a first-rate London club.” Those who 
joined were also given to understand that they would be 
invited “to attend the London and local conversaziones 
and soirées, to read papers, and to join in the discussions.” 
Nay, more, the Society would even act as a sort of 
introducer into Society. “When mutually desired, intro- 
ductions are given with the view that congenial acquaint- 
anceships and friendships may be thus induced.” Lastly, 
the promoters, probably in order to amuse themselves by a 
sly joke, announced that a certain portion of the Society’s 
income would be set apart in order to establish a 
“ Decayed Fellows’ and Members’ Fund.” ‘“ Proper inquiry 
will,” it was asserted, “ be made into the merits of each case, 
the bond fides [sic] of which will also have to be vouched 
for by the clergyman of the parish.” The introduction of 
“the clergyman of the parish” is a delightful touch, and 
makes it clear that Morgan, Tomkins, and their friends 
possessed a genuine sense of humour. That, however, is 
clearly established by the reference which one of the con- 
federates gave to his colleague-in-humbug. “I have 
pleasure,” wrote Clarke, one of the minor characters in the 
comedy, “in recommending Morgan as a_ thoroughly 
responsible tenant. I have had many business transactions 
with him, and have always found him prompt and correct 
in his payments.” Such was the system on which the 
“International Society of Literature, Science, and Art” 
was founded. Its success was, as we have said, far 
greater than one could possibly have expected. Instead 
of the prospectus being treated as a joke or as a 
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clever piece of impudence, no less than £2,400 was | 
received in subscriptions in some fourteen months. 
Nothing whatever was, of course, done for the Fellows 
and members, and the whole of this considerable sum 
went no one knows exactly where, for the books of the 
Company were left in an’ omnibus by Morgan—a fate 
not unlike that of certain other celebrated books of 
accounts. ’ i 

The suffering and disappointment inflicted upon the 
dupes of Morgan and Tomkins during the progress of 
their various schemes must have been very great. It 
appeared in evidence that on one occasion no less 
than £13 10s. had been extracted from a _ waiter at 
Cardiff,—the means employed heing a judicious use 
of praise in regard to the waiter’s verses, doubtless 
sent by him to fill a page in “Poets of the Day,” 
one of the works projected by the confederates. There 
were also several pathetic stories of clergymen and ladies | 
besetting the doors of the office and inquiring anxiously 
as to their precious MSS. Sometimes they refused to | 
be quietly put off with the reply that they were “in 
the reader’s hands;” and on one occasion, we are 
glad to think, Tomkins got a shaking from one of his 
victims. One poor old lady, it was stated, waited every 
day for a month, “ bringing her knitting with her.” The 
sentences passed on the men who thus so cleverely exploited 
the hankering for literary distinction were, in our opinion, 
by no means too severe. Morgan got eight years, Tomkins 
five years, Steadman fifteen months’ hard labour, Tolmie 
and Clarke six and four months respectively. Sir Gilbert 
Campbell, who was found guilty of conspiracy alone, re- 
ceived a sentence of eighteen months’ hard labour, the 
Common Serjeant declaring that “it was necessary to pass 
a more severe sentence than if he were not Sir Gilbert 
Campbell, because men of good birth and position must 
be deterred from lending themselves to these shameful 
companies, which were so constantly palmed off on the 
public.” That is a very just remark. It would have been 
monstrous to give a man a longer sentence merely because 
he was a Baronet—we want equality before the law for all 
classes—but we entirely agree that there should be a 
specially heavy punishment for those who sell a name of | 
good repute to be used for fraudulent purposes. There 
is an extra element of fraud in the case of men like Sir 
Gilbert Campbell, which is not made less dangerous by | 
the fact that those whom such names take in are, as Carlyle | 
declared the majority of the human race to be,—mostly 
fools. 








| 
| 





THE LABOUR VOTE AND PROTECTION. 
HE “Labour Vote,” as it begins to be called, may, 
and probably will, produce great results, both for 
good and evil, in English politics, but we do not see much 
ground for the apprehension that it will re-establish Pro- 
tection. The artisans have not as yet asked for it in any 
way, their demand that foreign immigration should be 
restricted, or forbidden, being merely a protest on behalf 
of wages, and not a consciously Protectionist measure. 


and it is exceedingly doubtful if artisans would consent 
to a general increase of duties, or endure the diminu- 
tion of exports, which would inevitably result from it. 
Each trade may wish it had a monopoly of the Home 
Market, but each trade is opposed to any diminution 
of its own foreign sales, and jealous of any increase 
of prices in the things another trade makes. The 
interests of all are not identical; nor are all anxious, 
as American artisans are, that Great Britain should 
be a sort of independent planet, producing everything for 
itself. The country is small; it has only one climate ; 
and that imaginative impulse does not, therefore, prevail | 
here at all. Moreover, the whole question is weighted in | 
this country by the certainty that if Protection is granted, 
the growers of wheat must not be excluded from its 
benefits. The necessary vote could not be carried without | 
that concession to the agriculturists, and we cannot per- | 
ceive how the rise of the Labour vote to political im- 
portance increases the chance of a popular tax on bread. 
What motive has Labour for making its own food 
dear? The artisans are not anxious to keep up the | 
landlords’ rents on the 2,200,000 acres of wheat-land, or to 
Save them the million sterling a year, which is all they 
would lose if the average rental of wheat-land dropped 
from 20s.—which may be taken as a rough normal average 











—to 10s. an acre. They would say the landlords could do 
very well with half their incomes, and must just put up with 
the reduction. They know very little about rural landlords, 
but they slightly dislike them, as persons with large 
incomes which they do not earn, and would regard a pro- 
posal to tax their own food for the benefit of landowners 
as something too absurd for consideration. Nor are they 
greatly moved by thoughtfulness for farmers, who, they 
think, when their farms cease to pay, should either depart, 
or strike against landlords for a large reduction of rent, 
which, as they in their ignorance conceive, would of itself 
make the cultivation of wheat once more a profitable busi- 
ness. They are not, it must be remembered, in the position 
of their fathers in 1844, either as regards political power or 
mental habitudes. They have largely increased power over 
Parliament, and a habit of expecting cheap food, and they 
certainly will not give it up except for some definite advan- 
tage to themselves. Their wives would shriek at them if they 
did, and their own sense of security as regards bodily 
comfort—which is certainly their ideal to-day—would be in- 
definitely reduced. The loaf at 9d. means, for the father 
of a family with 25s. a week, a stoppage, or at least a 
curtailment, of every customary luxury. Nor do we believe 
that the argument from fear of hostile Powers, which 
seems to weigh so heavily with some correspondents of the 
Times, affects the artisans in the slightest degree. They 
no more expect Great Britain to be blockaded than Lord 
Rosebery does, and, short of a blockade, nothing can pre- 
vent the wheat-ships from getting here. If America will not 
send them, Russia will; or, if not Russia, India; or, if not 
India, then the whole world, which, if wheat were very dear 
in England, would take food from its own people sooner 
than lose so enormous a cash profit. The artisans look 
on the blockade of Great Britain as a dream, and will 
no more tax their bread to increase the English area 
under wheat, than they will vote twenty millions to store 
up biscuit against the possibility of a general famine. 
They think Joseph was very wise, but they would expel a 
new Joseph from the Vizierate if he put a penny a pint 
on beer to pay for his full storehouses. Those arguments 
will have no more weight with them than they had with 
the economists or with the middle-class voters who, under 
the instruction of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Cobden, re- 
pealed the Corn Laws. Of course, the artisans might 
become the victims of some delusion, as they might of a 
currency craze; but delusions about bread-and-butter are 
uncommon except in South Africa, and no serious poli- 
tician will base his speculations upon so improbable a 


| chance. There is a good deal of sense among the poor 


about their weekly expenses. 


The only contingency which might induce the artisans 
to consent to a tax on food is, we believe, this: They 
might want something so eagerly as to be ready to buy the 
agricultural vote, and might, to get it, offer Protection for 
home-grown corn. But, then, would that offer be accepted ? 
The landlords would prick up their ears, and the farmers 
would concede most things, to get a 10s. duty on wheat; 
but it is the labourers’ vote which is wanted, and what 
would the labourers say? We believe they would reject 
the offer en masse. They do not care to increase the land- 
lords’ rent, they have a deep grudge against the farmers, 
and they would not believe in dear bread yielding high 
wages for themselves. They do not know much history, 
it is true, but they have a traditional lore of their own, and 
they remember quite well that under Protection they were 
worse off than they are now, and had to put up with dear 
bread besides. Their grandfathers lived, God knows how, 
on 10s. a week, while paying 14d. fora quartern loaf. They 
like cheap bread; like it so much, that a suspicion that 
Lord Salisbury was willing to raise its price, a suspicion 
founded on an incautious remark on a question of abstract 
economics, is said to have cost his party at the last election 
half-a-dozen county seats. The labourers would say that, 
at best, the chance of high wages was problematical, while 
an 8d. loaf was a thing they could see and pay for; 
and they wouid reject the artisans’ offer, and, in re- 
jecting it, make the carrying of any Protectionist proposal 
whatever next to an impossibility. No class would stand 
such a social injustice as a proposal for partial Protection ; 
and the owners of wheat-land are still the strongest single 
class within both Houses of Parliament. 

But the Americans and the French have accepted Pro- 
tection? Yes, but under totally different circumstances 
from those which prevail here. The French accept it 
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because their mass vote is a peasant vote, and the peasants 
want to get high prices, or at least endurable prices, for 
their corn. They do not feel the pinch themselves, because 
they can eat inferior articles, or articles they grow, and 
they like to receive a price for their surplus which enables 
them to hoard. They tax all who do not grow wheat; 
and that seems to them as pleasant as it would do to 
British farmers. They are, in their own eyes, producers 
only, and a high price for their produce gratifies their 
selfishness, and their sense, which is very strong, of what 
is due to them as the feeders of the people. The English 
people are not in their position, and cannot be put in it,— 
except, indeed, by an enormous creation of petty freeholds. 
If we had three millions of freeholders in the rural dis- 
tricts, Protection would be, no doubt, a very formidable 
cry. In America, again, there is no importation of wheat ; 
and the farmers, enjoying the whole of the home demand 
and a great export trade besides, have thought themselves 
fairly well off as regards legislation, and have voted for 
the Protection which, as they are told, has enriched the 
towns. Even they, however, are giving way under the 
excessive dearness of all things except food; and a 
large proportion of Mr. Cleveland’s vote will come 
from Western farmers. It is only in England, however, 
that Protection involves dear bread for all classes, and that 
the Labour vote, therefore, can never, except under some 
new delusion, be heartily and generally Protectionist. 
The poorer a voter is, the more he wants food to be 
cheap. There are many possible proposals justifying 
alarm which might be made if the workmen of all kinds 
should insist on electing workmen representatives; but a 
return to Protection, we conceive, is not one of them. 
Those who think otherwise will generally be found to 
have a lurking desire for a wheat duty, which would, to 
them, be a compensation for a change which they other- 
wise regard with apprehension and distaste. Mr. Chaplin, 
we dare say, thinks the labourers will be favourable to 
Protection ; but, then, would Mr. Chaplin feel distressed if 
wheat were 60s. a quarter ? 





A HERO OF “THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


HE Sid Abd-es-Ilam el Hammam who, unless some 
sudden and unexpected turn in the negotiations takes 
place, has just made his peace with the Sultan of Morocco, 
is a very picturesque figure in this prosaic age. In him is to 
be found a hero of “The Arabian Nights,” living and going 
through “ Arabian Nights” adventures within four days’ 
sail of Plymouth Sound. Of late, Sid Hammam has caused 
some talk in Europe on account of the successful con- 
duct of his revolt against the Sultan’s authority ; but, in 
Reuter’s telegrams, his appearance has been by no means 
as picturesque as it ought to have been. He has been 
spoken of as if he were a mere leader of a Moorish hill 
tribe in revolt, whereas he is a sort of Rob Roy, Hofer, and 
a “noble Saracen” rolled into one. Not only has Ham- 
mam been resisting the tyranny of the Sultan’s representa- 
tives, and protecting the tribesmen of the Anghera district 
from the intolerable oppressions of the tax-gatherers of the 
Governor of Tangier, and so winning the applause of all 
friends of liberty and enemies of injustice. He has 
managed to fly the flag of freedom with a dash, and in a 
spirit of high romance, that must endear him to all lovers 
of the picturesque. A few months ago, we gave a short 
account of some of Hammam’s doings; but his name was 
then unknown to the general public, and our readers very 
probably hardly realised that the rebel chief was worth 
much notice. Now, however, that he has become famous 
enough to be mentioned and discussed in a leader in the 
Times, we may venture to repeat the stories we then told, 
adding to them such new information as has since come to 
light. 
 —_— first important appearance before the world 
as a rebel chief, showed how nearly the man resembles the 
half-bandit, half-patriot of the Middle Ages or of the High- 
lands two hundred years ago. Hammam last autumn led 
the tribesmen of the Anghera district to resist the 
oppressions of the Governor of Tangier. The resistance 


was successful, for in the wild mountains which stretch 
from North-East Tangier towards the African “ Pillar of 
Hercules,” the tribesmen can easily hold their own, and the 
taxes, unjustly levied, were not paid. Upon this, the 
Governor ordered Hammam to come to Tangier,—just 
as the Governor of Nottingham might have cited Robin 





TD 
Hood to appear before him. Hammam was quite well 
how to play the game, and, just as Roba Hood aan 


have done, he entered Tangier at the head of six hundred 
heavily armed and devoted followers, and, with the true 
politeness of a rebel, requested to know the Governor’s 
pleasure. The situation was extremely embarrassing. The 
Governor’s force was some fifty soldiers all told, and 
most of them quite unworthy of trust, and he could not 
therefore arrest Hammam at the head of his followers 
Warren Hastings, no doubt, did something like that when 
he seized the Rajah of Benares; but then the Governor 
of Tangier was hardly a Warren Hastings. He had 
recourse, therefore, to a_characteristically Oriental device 
“T cannot,” he sent word to Hammam, “ confer with you 
when you come in such warlike array. Return, however 
with the six men who constitute the proper guard for a 
man of your rank, and I will speak to you concerning the 
business on which I summoned you to Tangier.” Hammam 
did, of course, the dashing and romantic thing. He 
returned next day with only six followers, and was there- 
upon seized by the Governor of Tangier as a pestilent 
rebel, bound on a camel, and sent off to Fez to be dealt 
with by the Sultan. The cunning device—quite in keeping 
with “The Arabian Nights”—by which the seizure wag 
carried out, has been described before in the Spectator, 
and we will therefore only add here that, true to the 
romantic conditions, Hammam gave his captors the slip 
at the very gates of Fez, took at once “to the heather,” 
or rather to its equivalent, the rocks and the scrubby 
growth of gum-cistus, palmetto, myrtle, and Mediterranean 
heath that cover the hills of Morocco, and after the 
regulation series of exciting adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes, found himself once again among his faithful 
Angherites. After this, it was soon open war between 
Hammam and his old enemy, the Governor of Tangier. 
It must not be supposed, however, that Hammam was 
the man to conduct fighting on dull, modern principles. 
He varied the operations of war by excursions into 
the enemy’s city, undertaken in disguise, which read 
exactly like a chapter out of “The Thousand and One 
Nights.” Notwithstanding that a price was upon his 
head, and that he would have been killed instantly had 
he been discovered, he several times visited Tangier. 
On one occasion, says an account published in the Timcs 
of Morocco, “he assumed the guise of a beggar, and, 
amongst others, went to the houses of the Bashaw cf 
Tangier and that of his arch-enemy, Kaid Drees Em 
Kitchet, where he was so treacherously seized, while sitting 
at dinner, bound, and carried away prisoner some time 
ago. Knowing the hour at which they usually dined, he 
presented himself at the door and begged for food, and ct 
each place got a little. He then went home and addressed 
a letter to each of them. To the Bashaw he said: ‘I am 
sorry that you had such a poor dinner the other night 
when I called at your house, but you are economical, and 
cannot doubtless afford high living. To Em Kitchet he 
wrote: ‘You have a large house, and live well yourself, 
but you take care to have nothing to give away to the 
poor, as I proved the other night when I solicited alms at 
your door. I would be ashamed to be so stingy if I had 
your wealth.’” The story sounds wild enough, but those 
who know Tangier will feel that it is exactly appropria‘e 
to the place, and that the incident could not possibly have 
had a better setting. The throng of lean, fierce-eyed men ard 
yelling slaves who jostle each other in the Soko of Tangier 
is just the crowd in which a mysterious stranger would de- 
light to hide himself, and might muffle his face in a black 
cloak, walk with a stride like that of Mr. Henry Irving, 
and talk in blood-curdling whispers and Delphic conun- 
drums, without any one thinking his conduct unnatural 
or erratic. ‘The Arabian Nights” is in the air, 
and Sinbad the Sailor, the one-eye Calender, or the beau- 
tiful Persian, might appear there, and act as they do in 
their own stories, without the slightest violation of the 
probabilities. Again, in the steep, narrow streets, with 
their windowless house-fronts, that wind up and down the 
hill on which the Kasbah stands, a rebel chief dressed 
as a beggar, asking for broken meat with ironical 
pleasantries, and bestowing double-edged thanks, would 
be a part exceedingly easy to play. In Tangier, the 
temptation to act as Hammam acted would, to a man 
of spirit, be exceedingly great. 

Before leaving the subject of Hammam and his adven- 
tures, we must not forget to mention that the hero, like all 
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his great exemplars in the way of romance, is held by his 
followers to be shot-proof. Whoever else falls, Hammam 
is safe, and no bullet that was or ever will be cast has its 
pillet in his body. Again, Hammam, like a true hero of 
the East, has a mare whose speed none can overtake, 
and who can always carry him into safety if need 
arises. Lastly, and lest the picture should be incomplete, 
Hammam is a paragon of justice. He allows neither cor- 
ruption nor oppression among his followers. He takes 
no bribes, and he enforces strict justice. One of his 
means of expediting “due process of law” must 
be exceedingly agreeable to successful litigants. If 
A conclusively makes out before Hammam that B owes 
him money, Hammam at once pays the money down 
to A, and himself collects the debt from B. Perhaps 
the most modern thing in connection with Hammam was 
an incident that occurred some time ago in regard to the 
telegraph wires which run along a piece of the coast 
of the Anghera district. These wires were laid, if 
we recollect rightly, by a Spanish Company, but without 
compensation to the owners of the soil. To this in- 
fringement of the rights of property Hammam objected, 
and was ou the point of abating the nuisance caused 
by the trespass by the simple, but efficacious, means 
of cutting the wires. Indeed, we rather fancy that he did 
actually cut them. This was considered a barbarous act ; 
but it was, after all, and considering the motive, not a bit 
more barbarous than that of the English landowner, who, 
in the course of a trespass action, seized a railway- 
engine “damage feasant” on his land. If, however, 


Hammam was modern in this respect, the enterprise | 


which he is now engaged upon is full of the spirit of 
“The Arabian Nights.” He is sacrificing an ox at a famous 
shrine, and, after that, he will visit the Sultan, carrying 
with him, we presume, a sort of incorporeal right of 
sanctuary acquired by the sacrificial act. Let us trust he 
is not deceived as to the efficacy of this method of 
procedure, and that he will escape from the machinations 
of the cruel and treacherous men who surround the Suitan. 
Unquestionably, Hammam is a brave man, and has been 
in the right in his quarrel with the Sultan; but our 
interest in him is mainly that, by his death, we should 
lose a really picturesque figure. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


fF\HERE was some talk last year as to the wisdom 

of keeping the meetings of the Church Congress 
annual. The arguments for making them triennial had 
considerable force, but they were altogether outweighed by 
the evident desire of the clergy that the shorter interval 
should be maintained. If the members of a great profes- 
sion like to meet every year for the purpose of listening to 
papers and speeches upon a great variety of subjects, it 
would be idle to find fault with such an arrangement. If 
there are any obstinate unbelievers in the utility of Church 
Congresses, they have nothing to do but to stay away. We 
have no doubt that their room will be more valued than 


‘ their company. 


We cannot but regret, however, that advantage has not 
been taken of the doubts expressed, whether the meetings 
of the Congress were likely to retain their interest, to 
introduce some improvements into the programme. The 
proceedings of the Church Congress are too much modelled 
on those of the British Association. There is the same 
variety of sectional meetings, the same impossibility of 
hearing more than a portion of the discussions. But 
in the case of the Church Congress there is not the 
same reason for holding simultaneous meetings that exists 
in the case of the British Association. The British 
Association embraces the whole range of scientific in- 
quiry; the Church Congress deals with one science only. 
The proceedings in one section of the British Association 
are not merely uninteresting to the members of another 
section; they are often unintelligible to them. The pro- 
ceedings in every section of the Church Congress ought to 
be interesting to the members of all the other sections ; if 
they are not so, it shows that the subject has been wrongly 
included in the list. At Folkestone next week, there will 
be simultaneous meetings on Tuesday in the evening, on 
Wednesday and Thursday in the morning, afternoon, and 


evening, and on Friday in the afternoon. The subjects | 


which are to be considered on some of these occasions are 
important enough to command the attention of the Con- 
gressas awhole. For example, “ Preparation for Deacons’ 





and Priests’ Orders” is a matter that touches the whole 
Church. But the two hours and a half set apart for it 
are to be shared with the certainly less important question 
of “ Preparation of Laymen for Evangelistic Work,” and in 
another building the “ Morality of Vivisection” will be under 
consideration. Take, again, the “‘ Permanent Value of the 
Old Testament for the Christian Church,” a subject to which 
recent controversies have given unusual interest. This is set 
down for the Friday morning, but no one can attend both this 
and the discussion—also one which ought to be interesting 
to the parochial clergy—on “Thrift and the Poor Law.” 
Perhaps, however, the most striking instance is to be found 
inthe programme for Wednesday afternoon. In one place, 
the Congress will be busy with the “ Duty of the Church to 
the Agricultural Population ;” in another, with “ Christian 
Ethics, Individual and Social.”” We should have thought 
that the first subject was simply a particular application 
of the second, that both would gain immensely by being 
associated, that those who cared to hear the one discussion 
would be sorry to miss the other, and that the services of 
the same speakers would be in request at both. But as 
both are fixed for the Thursday afternoon in two different 
places, hearers and speakers will alike have to make their 
choice between the two. The arrangements for Friday 
afternoon are not open to the same objection. Two 
meetings will, it is true, be going on at the same time; 
but one of them is of such local and limited interest, that 
we should expect the papers to be read and the speeches 
to be delivered to empty benches. “ Preaching in the 
Church of England” comes home to every one who goes to 
church, but the “‘ Church’s Work at the Seaside ” can hardly 
be very different from the Church’s work inland. Con- 
sidering that the danger to which Church Congresses are 
most exposed is the danger of repetition, it seems almost 
wanton thus to make the avoidance of it difficult. When 
the supply of subjects is not inexhaustible, the first duty 
of the framers of the programme is not to draw upon it 
unnecessarily. But what can be less necessary than to 
make a double list each year, and so to use up two subjects, 
instead of one, three times a day? We can understand 
that subjects may from time to time present themselves 
which are interesting to a portion of the members, but 
not to the main body; and, in this case, the plan of 
simultaneous meetings is obviously useful. The minority 
have their way without its being imposed on the majority. 
But where the subjects are of general interest, it would 
surely be better to give the whole Congress the opportunity 
of hearing them discussed, and so to leave over for another 
year the materials for an equally good programme. 
Another point in which the programme might be im- 
proved is the choice of readers and speakers. We do not 
mean that the personal selection is a bad one. Our only 
complaint is that on many subjects it is a very familiar 
one. Here and there, no doubt, a new name appears, 
especially among the laity, but the majority are old 
Congress hands. It should be the endeavour of the framers 
of the programme to link generations together, to pick out 
from among the younger men those who are likely to take 
the torch of learning and enthusiasm from the hands of 
their elders, to reinforce the professional experts by recruits 
drawn from outsiders. This would not be an easy task, but it 
would weli repay the labour entailed by the greater freshness 
and greater interest which it would give to the proceedings. 
On some questions, it would be a decided gain to invite a 
Dissenter to speak. Upon the place of religion in ele- 
mentary education, for example, upon the position of the 
Church in agricultural districts, upon preaching, a good 
deal might be learned from Dissenting criticism. No 
principle would be assailed by its introduction. The Dis- 
senting speaker would come to frankly point out what he 
regarded as the faults of the Established Church, or as 
the superior merits of his own Communion. In both ways, 
the Congress might be the better for his presence, and 
greater reality would be given to the discussions. Last 
year, for example, we heard abundantly what the Welsh 
Church thought of itself, and of its enemies. But 
it was impossible to read the proceedings without 
feeling that, in order to complete the picture, we wanted 
to know what its enemies thought of the Welsh Church. 
With this element wanting, the Church speakers seemed 
occasionally to be beating the air. They were standing up 
to an imaginary adversary, and leaving the real one un- 
touched. The difficulty in all meetings of the Church 
Congress type is to get rid of the academical air which 
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commonly characterises them. The speeches seem too 
much composed to order; nothing would go so far 
to get rid of this as the presence of a flesh-and-blood 
Dissenter, a man who honestly thought that the Church 
of England is doing mischief, and gives that as his 
reason for wishing to see her disestablished and disen- 
dowed. There is another change which, while stopping a 
good deal short of this revolutionary suggestion, would go 
some way towards making the Congress more lively. It is 
simply to lessen the time allotted to readers and selected 
speakers, so as to allow of something like genuine debate. 
As it is, there is often no debate at all. The Chairman’s 
eye is as hard to catch as the Speaker’s,—indeed, there is 
no eye to be caught, for, until the names that figure in the 
printed agenda have been exhausted, the Chairman is not 
a free agent. He has no choice but to go unrelentingly 
through the list, even though at the end there is only five 
minutes left for general debate. 

One more criticism, and we have done. It has often 
been said, and we believe truly, that one of the advan- 
tages of these peripatetic Congresses is the opportunity 
they afford to the local clergy of seeing for themselves the 
bearers of familiar names. They know their books, perbaps 
they have even heard them preach in the course of some 
rare visit to London; but they have had no opportunity of 
coming across them socially. It cannot be said, indeed, 
that an evening party gives this opportunity in any satis- 
factory measure ; but it does give it in some degree. When 
a number of more or less eminent ecclesiastics are talking 
in the same room, there is usually something to be picked up 
by an interested listener, and in the comparative freedom of 
conversation a man will sometimes give a better notion of 
what he is than in a set speech. We can hardly doubt 
that, after attending one meeting from ten to one, and 
another from two to five, the ordinary visitor to a Congress 
has had enough of serious listening. In the evening he 
would be a happier and a wiser man if a conversazione 
were provided for him, than he is when, as soon as dinner 
is over, he has once more to get into harness, and prepare 
to pass the evening as he has passed the morning and 
afternoon. Six hours of papers and speeches are enough 
for any one. The only result of making them into niue 
must be to confuse the brain with the vain effort to digest 
three equally heavy meals. We commend these suggestions 
to the notice of future Congress committees. 








THE DREAD OF THOUGHT. 

“ ND, friend, when dost thee think ?” was the reply made 

by the Quaker lady to whom Southey had explained, 
with no little satisfaction, how he spent his day. He told her 
how he studied Portuguese grammar while he was shaving, 
how he read Spanish for an hour before breakfast, how, after 
breakfast, he wrote or studied till dinner, and so on, and so 
on,—how, in a word, every corner of the twenty-four hours 
was exactly filled by writing, reading, eating, talking, taking 
exercise, and sleeping; and she replied with the very pertinent 
question we have just given. That there are very few men, and 
not many women—women are, on the whole, more given to 
meditation than men—who could give a satisfactory answer 
to the question, will, we believe, be admitted at once. 
The idea of thinking for thinking sake is, to most men, 
positively repellent. They have an intense objection—an 
objection which, too, they believe to be, on the whole, a 
laudable one—to time passed not in eating, sleeping, work- 
ing, talking, reading, writing, or taking exercise. Time not 
occupied by any of these occupations is held to be lost time, 
and loss of time, like every other loss, is something to be 
avoided. Just now the departure of the summer is calling 
forth complaints in a hundred suburban trains. “ As long as 
there is light,” says the City man who lives an hour out of 


London, “I find the journey quite a pleasant rest,—a quiet | 
time in which to enjoy one’s evening paper, or any novel one | 


may be reading. Now, however, that the days are getting too 


dark to read comfortably after five, I hardly know how to | 


bear the journey back. Unless one happens to a meet a friend, 
that hour of enforced idleness is positive torture. There is 
nothing to do, and scmetimes the temptation to destroy one’s 
eyesight by reading by the carriage-lamp becomes irresistible. 
Living out of town may be paradise in summer, but in winter 
it is purgatory.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


people would add, a very natural one; but to this we should 
emphatically demur. Why is it natural for a man to dread 
being thrown back upon his own thoughts? Why should he 
find meditation so unnatural, and reading so natural P After 
all, we were not born with copies of the evening papers in our 
hands, and the process of thinking is not one which hag 
to be acquired. We believe that the dread of thought in 
a great measure comes from lack of habit. AJl children pass 
a good deal of time in thinking; but men, in the press of 
business and of pleasure, forget how to think, and grow to 
regard reading as the only possible way of passing the time 
quietly. There is a story of a man who gave up hunting 
because he found the waiting about at the covert-side, 
with nothing to do, quite unbearable. If he could have 
had a book to read till the hounds got away, he would 
have been happy, and would, he said, have enjoyed the run, 
As it was, the pleasure of hunting was outweighed by the pain 
of doing nothing. We venture to think, however, that a very 
little patience, and a very little practice, would soon make 
most men give up their dread of thinking, and would make 
an hour spent without books or talk a pleasure instead 
of a pain. No doubt this is not true of all men. There are 
certain persons cursed with a constitutional melancholy so 
deep that it is impossible for them to think cheerfully, 
Thinking with them means a black procession of waking 
nightmares, which take possession of the mind the moment 
it ceases to be distracted by something external. They can- 
not force themselves to think of what they will, but seem com- 
pelled to let their thoughts wander through the waste-places 
and deserts of despair. Special circumstances, again, may 
give a man a right to dread his thoughts. Those undera 
cloud of sorrow or disappointment, those worried by some 
adverse turn in their affairs—a family quarrel, or a bad 
speculation—or those engaged in some scheme trembling 
in the balance of failure or success, do wisely in avoiding 
their own thoughts. They cannot, unless they are cast 
in a specially heroic mould, avoid thinking of their “grand 
coneern,” as Governor Pitt styled the great. diamond which 
dominated his existence, and, therefore, they had _ better 
not think at ail, but should divert their minds in every way 
they can. These, however, are the abnormal cases. The 
ordinary man at ordinary times has no real reason for dreading 
his thoughts. It is merely want of habit that makes him dislike 
thinking. Let him make the plunge, and select something 
definite to think about, and ten to one he will find following a 
train of thought a very agreeable exercise. Letting the mind 
veer backwards and forwards like a weathercock, at the 
suggestion of this or that external circumstance, is, of 
course, dull and worrying; but the man who knows how 
to think does not do that. He thinks, as he reads, with 
a definite purpose. One cannot, of course, propose lines 
of thought in the abstract for unknown persons, but 
one may indicate one or two of the ways in which a man may 
learn to get pleasure from thinking. To begin with, he may 
follow the example of the wise man who said: ‘‘ When I have 
nothing else to do, I sort my thoughts and label them.” That 
was an excellent plan. There are few men whose thoughts 
would not be improved by being put through the process to 
which we subject a drawer full of papers,—which have 
lacked for some time that rare combination of leisure and 
inclination which is necessary for tidying. Most of us, 
again, have confused thoughts and intuitions, that this or 
that thing connected with ourselves or our families might 
be better done than it is done. Let the man, then, who 


| complains of his intolerable hour on the South-Western, or 
'the London and Brighton, or the Great Eastern, absorb 


himself in a definite scheme of meditation upon some- 
thing which has already clamoured to be thought out, and 
he will find the time passes quickly enough. He must 
not wait till the thought comes to him. He must, by a 
conscious and deliberate exercise of will, set his mind to 
his subject. In plain words, he must say to himself: “ Now, 
I will regularly think out whether it is a good plan” to do 
this, that, or the other. For those who have artistic, literary, 
scientific, or historical tastes, the problem of what to think 
about is specially easy. A thousand delightful vistas of thought 
are open before them, and in these shady avenues they may 
wander with infinite delight. They must, no doubt, go 
through the somewhat laborious preliminary of definitely 


The feeling is a very common one, no doubt, and, most | choosing a subject, and determining to think about it; 
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put this done, their path is easy and pleasant. What, 
for instance, could be more delightful than to speculate why 
the arts of sculpture and painting are given to some nations 
and withheld from others, or why the ancient world, so exqui- 
sitely sensitive to the beauty of the human form, had but a 
feeble appreciation of the beauty of landscape ; or to wonder 
what would have happened to the East if Clive’s pistol had not 
missed fire when he put it to his temple; or to follow out the 
thought, would it be possible, given some means of overcoming 
the physical difficulty of boring so deep, to pierce the earth, 
and what would happen to the law of gravity when the centre 
was reached? And when such speculations as these tire, 
what can be more entertaining than the luxury of a little 
castle-building in the airy highlands of Spain? Wondering 
what one would do if one had a million is not a game 
that need, in the nature of things, be confined to girls and 
boys. It is all nonsense to say that the domestic mutton 
tastes worse because one has been picturing a perfect short 
dinner served in the little dining-room in a palace in Park 
Lane, to which Dorchester House would look like a superior 
parsonage. On the contrary, the excursion into the realms of 
the unreal is not unlikely to give one an appetite. And even 
for those who do not want more luxuries than they have, 
there are plenty of day-dreams possible. Few people have 
built an ideal house, and laid out an ideal garden and park. 
Let those, then, who have not, lay down their visionary plans, 
and rear for themselves chimneys that never smoke, and trees 
that never grow where they ought not, but exactly where they 
should. 

We have dealt here with the less serious side of the value 
of thinking. That is so often pressed upon men’s minds by 
religious teachers of all kinds, that it would seem out of place 
to restate it here. It is hardly necessary to say that all men 
need to “ swing” the moral compass from time to time, and 
to take their bearings in the sea of life. The advice is 
as true as it is conventional. Upon the use of thinking 
for such purposes, we shall not, then, dwell. We may, 


for fortitude, if ever men did, and the demand on all their 
faculties is of the most urgent kind; and yet, when success 
has been achieved by the noblest effort, there is something of 
despondency left in the watchers’ mind. The African Con- 
tinent is miasmatic morally as well as physically. The rivers 
smell, the forests are baffling jungles, the plains are rank with 
grass which grows too high; even the hills are full of im- 
penetrable and threatening recesses. Dankness is everywhere, 
and stench, and a steam which has disease within it. The 
tracks are endless narrow pathways bordered by hideous 
jungle, in which lurk enemies, and monkeys hardly lower than 
them. Nature produces in Africa abnormal enemies to man, 
like the tsetse-fly, the most malignant of her ironic efforts, 
which kills beasts of burden and spares beasts of prey, and 
seems intended only to foil man’s efforts at industry and 
exploration. The domestic beasts in Africa are always 
suffering, the wild beasts are crueller than elsewhere ; and man, 
at once imbecile, ugly, and cruel, has apparently absorbed 
the evil qualities of all arcund him so perfectly, that he exudes 
them, and communicates to his visitors, even when benevolent, 
horrible diseases unfelt save in Africa, a trace of insanity, and 
a predisposition to blood-thirstiness such as seems natural to 
white men only on that continent. It takes a saint like 
Livingstone to resist a moral contagion, the source of which 
seems to lie in the nature of all things rather than in any 
special incitement. One could, if one gave oneself up to 
many narratives in succession, conceive of Africa as the 
creation of a Demiurgus of hostile inclination, but limited 
powers, not permitted to destroy, but yet permitted to 
leave his own impress, an impress not demoniac, or even 
devilish, but rather that of a wicked but hampered imp, 
upon all that he had produced. That is Africa to us, 
in every book, from Bruce’s to Stanley’s. We cannot 
recall in one narrative, not even in Livingstone’s, a genuinely 
exhilarating scene, an episode of moral breeziness—there is 
| plenty of resignation—or a story which left on the mind a 
certainty of the existence of nobleness, either in men or 





however, point out that, as a means of strengthening and | beasts or scenery. Something, one knows not what, of 
invigorating the mind in a secular and worldly sense, the | ghastliness hangs about all the African narratives, as about 


habit of thinking is of the greatest possible value. The minds 
of those who dread thinking as if it were a penance, become 
like the bodies of those fed solely on spoon-meat,—soft, and 
unable to stand the slightest strain. Reading, as one ordinarily 
reads, is like swallowing pap; thinking, like eating solid food. 
The man who trains his mental powers by meditation and by 
following out lines of thought, obtains an intellectual instrument 
a hundred times more powerful than he who is content never 
to think seriously and consecutively. The things one merely 


the chambers and the furniture and the occurrences of a 
haunted house. 

In all Australian exploration, again, one is tormented with 
the idea of strain, of too much effort demanded of men by a 
region not yet ripe for human use. The forests, though free 
from the African dankness, and without that baffling clotted 
undergrowth of all noxious vegetation, are grey and monoto- 
nous, and, in their recesses, sinister rather than shady ; the hot 


| plains stretch endlessly; the grass, though not of the African 


reads about never stick. Those on which one thinks become | height, is unrelieving to tired eyes; there is too little sign of 


permanent acquisitions. Hence, the man who is not afraid of | 
thinking, and who does not dread “that cursed hour in the 
dark,” is at a distinct advantage on every ground. He passes 
the time without being bored, and he strengthens his mind. 
To say this may, no doubt, sound slightly priggish, but it is 
none the less true. The man who can enjoy and make use of 
his own thoughts has a heritage which can never be alienated. 
Even blindness for him loses some of its terrors. 





EXPLORATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS. 


\ KE wonder whether the thought is that of an individual, 

and generated by a particular course of reading, or 
whether the majority of those who study geography share the 
feeling of the present writer, that each kind of the many ex- 


water; and the animal creation, from the mighty kangaroo to 
the laughing jackass, seem to be “ sports” left half-finished 
by Nature,—not when she was mirthful, but when her endless 
inventiveness had nearly given out. The hills are of a 
melancholy slate-colour; the forests are not green; the 
rivers give no murmur; the lakes have often flat edges, as if 
the water had collected by chance, and might disappear again. 
Man is not beaten as in Africa, or overwhelmed by size as in 
Asia, but only. over-tried, made instinctively afraid of a 
struggle which may be too long, and which has already con- 
quered and extinguished one race, put there, one supposes, to 
conquer it. The Asiatic has not conquered Nature, which is 
everywhere a little too vast, too rich, or too lofty for him ; 
but neither has Nature in Asia conquered man. In Australia 
it has, as far as the native is concerned, and the im- 





plorations now going on in the world leaves its own distinctive 
spiritual impression. It is difficult to read of geographical 
discovery in Africa without an almost physical sense of dis- 
gust. The work of the explorer there is, perhaps, the most 
fruitful of all, for it brings rich regions into touch with 
civilisation, and opens roads through which order and peace 
and wise direction may be brought to the aid of races who, 
during three thousand years, have hardly advanced more than 
their own elephants have done,—beasts which as yet are purely 
Savage, and show no aptitude even for the carrying of burdens. 
The task requires from those who perform it the utmost heroism, 
the most persistent endurance of all the evils that flesh can 
suffer, a courage which can face not only danger from men, but 
the worst forms of disease; a patience in which the sense of 
time is gradually obliterated, and months of suspense are borne 


as if they were but days. African pioneers deserve honour | 


pression of that defeat survives even in the eyes of the 
energetic brood who mean victory wherever they tread, 
but who, on the southern continent, cannot quite get it, even 
when the antagonist is only a rabbit. Tiredness, want 
of hope, a resolution born not of energy, but of quiescent 
despair,—that is the impression of Australia which all narra- 
tives of interior exploration give, and which survives admira- 
tion for the magnificent fortitude of the explorers, and the 
sense of vitality in the race to which Providence, in its strange 
policy, has handed over a hardly completed continent. The 
Demiurgus of Australia is not an evil one, is even a good one, 
who is not hostile to man, but who has done his work as an 
| ordained task, and tired of it as he toiled, till everything, or 
| almost everything, save some glorious coast scenery, is left 
| almost unready. 
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How the sense of exhilaration, of a breezy world with joy in 
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it, and clear brightness and virtue, comes back in reading of 
Arctic exploration, or mountaineering on those lofty hills from 
which the adventurer, in spite of his knowledge, half expects 
to see the whole hemisphere lying before him asa map. Not 
only man’s vices, but his foibles, are frozen out of him by the 
ice of the Poles or of the glaciers of the Andes or the Hima- 
layas, as if the air were too chilled or too rarefied for any- 
thing weak to exist. Arctic explorers are among the best of 
mankind; and one no more connects cruelty with a great 
climber than with the scenes he climbs among, which, 
even when they are fatal, do not rouse either the angry 
horror excited by the miasmatic jungle of Africa, all 
smells and fever-flushes, or the despair of the endless 
Australian steppe. Read the account of Lieutenant Peary’s 
journey to the northern side of Greenland. Nothing could 
be more useless, less profitable, more wasteful of human 
energy and resource in manhood. He had no hope, like 
Captain Sturt, of revealing a new world for Anglo-Saxon 
possession; no idea, like Mr. Stanley, of exploring new 
kingdoms filled with unknown men; yet how one’s pulses 
throb with pleasure at his success, and at his wife’s exemption 
from suffering during her heroic journeys. Or read the tele- 
gram to the Times (Tuesday), recording, in the barest terms, 
and without a word of description, unless the measurement 
of mountains and glaciers be description, Mr. Conway’s 
climb among the mightiest mountains of the world, the ice- 
covered peaks which stand like eternal sentinels above the 
highest heights of the Central Himalaya, the chains approach- 
able through Cashmere. There is no utility in mapping out 
those peaks. No trader will ever use those passes, 20,000 ft. 
high. The Indian Empire is not protected by knowing of them, 
nor will any man ever benefit because the peak opposite peak 
K 2 will, if the Geographical Society has any poetry in it, hence- 
forward be called Conway Crest. For all purposes that can 
be entered in an account book, Mr. Conway might as well have 
walked half-a-dozen times up and down Snowdon; and yet there 
is not an Englishman or American in the world who would 
not feel a constriction in his throat if the explorer died before 
reaching England, or would not expend some effort or expense, if 
by co doing he might secure to him the triumph of standing 
on the tallest peak. Somehow, one rejoices in the conquest 
of glaciers at the Pole, or up there in the Asiatic skies, and 
rejoices without a reserve caused by any sense of fear or 
nausea, or any sorrow for human degradation. Nothing has 
been gained, but how much has been achieved, and that by acts 
which suggest not so much men as innocent children from some 
mightier breed? Something bas been done which it seemed 
hopeless to attempt to do; and all men with imagination 
enough to realise such deeds are the happier, and even the 
better, for the knowledge of their performance. 





THE ANIMAL SENSE OF HUMOUR. 


O many of the higher powers of human pleasure may be 
traced in their first form among the other vertebrates, 

that it seems difficult to deny positively the faculty for any of 
the simple mental and esthetic pleasures to animal understand- 
ing. Colour and music, scents and sounds, and the various 
“ cosmetics” of a simple toilet, are all within the scope of their 
enjoyment; and readers of the Spectator will, perhaps, recall 
the fact that in many forms of play, sometimes of a rather 
elaborate nature, animals find a pleasure similar to that 
which the same amusements arouse in mankind. There are no 
limits to their enjoyment of that kind of “fun ” which romps 
and make-believes of all sorts, especially mock-fighting and 
serio-comic farce, excite in their minds. But the sense of 
fun, which may be defined as the merriment which takes form 
in play, is, we think, in some few animals, capable of a further 
development. That refined sense of the incongruous or the 
odd, which we call “ humour,” is probably possessed in a large 
degree by a few animals; while in others some : f its elements 
are so often present, that it would be difficult to deny to 
them a share in it. We fancy, however, that humour in its 
most developed form is possessed by dogs alone among the 
animals; and that they have acquired the faculty partly 


the sense of humour may be said, speaking generally, to be 
also his special property. In seeking to disentangle the 
“manifestations” of humour in the animal mind, we must 
carefully distinguish between the instances of the conscious 





appreciation and enjoyment of what is comical, and the ex. 
treme but involuntary comicality of many animals them. 
selves. There are at least a dozen species whose form and 
actions are so absurdly humorous that it is next to impossible 
not to read into an interpretation of their thoughts some. 
thing of the feeling which they excite in ourselves. A polar 
bear in the ordinary enjoyment of his tub, or an eagle-ow] 
holding a young rabbit in one claw, and a duckling in the 
other, and making alternate efforts to swallow each whole, 
while his eyes wink in time to the gulps, look as if they were 
consciously performing for the public amusement, though 
neither is the least aware that it is doing anything odd, or 
would hesitate for a moment to leave off and claw the spectator 
the instant he appeared on the wrong side of the bars. We 
recollect a perfect instance of apparently intentional humour, 
performed by an intelligent and serio-comic raven, the pro. 
perty of a river-keeper, which always accompanied its master 
when engaged in assisting his employers in catching a basket 
of trout. The raven soon comprehended that the object 
of the rest of the party was to get things to eat out of the 
stream. That he knew, first, because he saw it; and, 
secondly, because he was often given a small trout. So he 
went off fishing on his own account, and returned with a 
small drowned kitten, which he poked into the hole in the top 
of the basket, among the fish. Now this, in a human being, 
would be humour of a nasty, low kind, only fit for horrid 
schoolboys; but still it would be humour. Whereas the raven 
was in sober earnest, and very pleased with himself for his 
success. Mark Twain’s imaginary description of the efforts 
of the blue jay to fill up a hole with nuts, when the “ hole” 
was a crack in tke roof of a house, is hardly more comical 
than the reality of some instances of animal stupidity; yet 
we never saw the slightest approach so amusement in one 
animal at the mistakes of another, though dogs, so far as 
we can venture to interpret their thoughts, do really feel 
amusement at the mistakes of men. 


Yet many animals have a keen appreciation of the peculiar 
and unpleasant form of humour which consists in inflicting 
annoyance and mortitication on others. Instances of this 
indulgence in its crudest form must be familiar to most 
observers. Given a cow lying down and comfortably chewing 
the cud, there is hardly a fox-terrier living which can resist the 
temptation of rushing up and barking at its nose, until the 
persecuted animal forsakes comfort and repose, and rises 
awkwardly to its feet to drive off the tormentor. ‘“ Monkey- 
tricks ” have passed into a proverb for the description of this 
side of humour, though not every monkey is so clever as the 
ape which was seen to pass its hand behind the back of a 
friend in order to tweak the tail of a third, whose resentment 
naturally fell upon its nearest neighbour. But all the cleverest 
species of birds and animals seem to share the unholy amuse- 
ments which the light annoyance—not the permanent injury— 
of others affords. A jackdaw of the writer’s acquaintance 
had an ingenious method of tormenting the numerous dogs 
of the establishment, which was most comic to behold, and 
which owed something of its finish to a more artistic con- 
ception of the humorous side of teasing than most jackdaws 
are credited with. It was an extremely hot summer; and the 
dogs, of which there were three, spent the greater part of the 
day dozing peacefully on the lawn. Being all either Clumber 
spaniels or setters, they had fine silky coats, which extended to 
their feet, little tufts of flossy fur sticking out between their 
toes. When a dog was comfortably asleep, with its feet 
stretched out, dreaming of partridges, the jackdaw would 
hop gently round, and then make a sudden dive at these 
fluffy tassels between its toes, which never failed to wake 
the dog up with a quick sense of discomfort, which a tug at 
the hair anywhere else on its body would never have provoked. 
At another house, a tame magpie was kept in a stable-yard 
with a couple of kestrels. The kestrels were in the habit of 
sitting on the sides of the water-pails set to warm in the sun 
outside the stable-doors. The magpie being in want. of 
amusement, hit on the following plan. He cautiously 
approached a kestrel from behind, and, seizing the bird’s long 


: hy Boge Fis 4 tail in his beak, gave it one or two violent pulls and pushes, 
rom man. e power of laughter is peculiar to man, and | 


and having worked the kestrel quite off its balance, with a 
good forward push, pitched it into the pail, or so far in as its 
flapping wings allowed. The magpie then “saved itself” 
with great haste in the hay-rack above the manger. In this 


| case the joke was paid for; one of the kestrels, more wide- 
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awake than usual, caught the magpie as it was approaching, 


and drove its claws into the practical joker’s legs until 
his screams brought help. Sometimes the animal practical 
joke takes a more refined form. We recently heard of 
a young cat which conceived a great dislike for a peacock 
which was fed from the windows of the house, and took the 
following method of expressing its aversion. When the pea- 
cock was anxious to display its charms, and had spread its 
tail and was moving slowly backwards and forwards, the cat 
used to rush out on to the lawn and jump through the peacock’s 
tail. The effect of this was to entirely disconcert the pea- 
eock’s swagger, and leave the cat a moral victory. Even this, 
though the effects were hardly such as the human sense of 
humour interprets with satisfaction, may have been due to 
another feeling. The cat, for instance, may have taken the 
peacock’s movements as an invitation to play, and the humour 
may be only due to the incongruity of the peacock’s frame of 
mind and the cat’s interpretation. But we have no doubt 
whatever that the dog does really possess a sense of humour 
of a kind not very much different from our own. It is by no 
means universal, or even common. But then humour, 
or even a slight sense of the comical, is by no means 
equally distributed among men. There are prosaic men 
and women, and there are matter-of-fact dogs. These 
have their good qualities, like matter-of-fact people. For 
purely business purposes they are often the best. We 
once owned, for instance, an excellent retrieving spaniel of 
the simple order of mifd, without a grain of humour. This 
dog accompanied us unasked when we wanted to shoot a bull- 
finch in the garden to stuff. The gun went off, and the poor 
bullfinch dropped. Now, this dog had been used, when the 
gun was fired, to go and look for a dead or wounded rabbit. 
So, instead of looking under the apple-tree, he disappeared 
into the hedge, and in a few minutes he returned with a rabbit 
in his mouth. So much for the value of a matter-of-fact dog. 
The serious business of a dog’s life—if we except collies, and 
the Dutch cart-dogs—is sport; and it is in matters connected 
with sport that the development of humour is most often seen. 
The first and most amusing step is to see the grave and serious 
dog unbend to suit the humour of his master. The spectacle 
ofa carefully educated setter’s demeanour at a stack-threshing, 
should his master take a share in hunting mice, can never be 
forgotten. At first he sits down and looks on. Then, after a 
jittle encouragement, he joins in the fun, with a look which 
clearly says: “ Well, if you will do it, I don’t mind, just for 
once.” Then all his dignity goes. He curls his tail, jumps about, 
and enjoys the joke; but never loses his sense of the impropriety 
of the wholething. St. John had a dog which always joined in 
the rat-catcher’s work, but cut him and his curs if he saw bis 
master. Ourown dog never took a part unless he saw his 
master engaged also, except when he went to bed at night in 
the stable. Then his whole demeanour changed. He would 
wag his tail like a cur, and sit waiting till the corn-bin was 
opened to give the horse his last feed, and try to catch the 
mice that rushed out when the lid was raised. His appre- 
ciation of the ludicrous grew with his knowledge of the 
world; and though he never showed the slightest inclination 
to indulge it by annoying other creatures, and never even 
chased a cat unless he were told to, he was always immensely 
amused when we did anything which struck him as incorrect. 
His behaviour on the first occasion on which he saw a wild- 
duck shot was unmistakable. The bird—a teal—fell in a 
pond, and the setter, who was an excellent water-dog, swam 
in, and brought it to land. The bird was alive, and as soon 
as he had reached the bank, the dog set it down and danced 
round it, and then came back and looked up doubtfully, 
wagging his tail just as he did when mouse-hunting, 
evidently meaning to say: ‘“ Here’s a lark, you've shot 
a duck.” As he had left it on the other side of a 
ditch, we told him to go and fetch it. But ‘ Jack,’ 
like Sally Harowwell in “ Tom Brown,” would have nothing 
more to do with it, and though we endeavoured to per- 
suade him that it was all right, like a true-born Suffolker 
as he was, he “knowed better,” and we had to fetch 
it ourselves. He behaved in exactly the same way when we 
shot a black rabbit. N othing would persuade him that it was 
hot a cat ; and he would do no serious work for the rest of the 
day. Like many otker dogs, this one had the greatest dislike 
to being laughed at,—a fact whicb, in iteelf, goes far to show 
that, with the sense of humour, animals possess its frequent 





concomitant, a dislike of ridicule. But in no case have we 
seen the least approach to the sense of humour, in its developed 
form, in wholly wildcreatures. In animals, as in man, humour 
is the result of civilisation, and not, as we understand it, a 
natural and spontaneous development. 





LITERARY STYLE. 

ANTED, a style. But to what extent is it wanted ? 
Is it the one thing needful for a writer; and if so, how 
is he to acquire it? Mr. W. E. Norris, writing in this month’s 
Atalanta for the instruction of youthful beginners in the art 
of fiction, impresses upon them the necessity of acquiring a 
style. Most people are agreed, he thinks, that in the writing 
of a novel the main thing is to have a story to tell. Equally 
necessary is the power to tell it, and that power can only be 
obtained by the acquisition of a style. “Not necessarily, it 
must be owned, a correct style; still, at least, a distinctive 
one.” We should be disposed to endorse Mr. Norris’s opinion 
in all except the last words. Why should the style be a dis- 
tinctive one? That would mean that it must contain some 
element which would make it different from all other styles, 
and make the writer recognisable under any circumstances. 
Asa matter of fact, a distinctive style is, to a certain extent, 
inevitable, almost as inevitable as a distinctive handwriting. 
No two men write exactly the same hand, neither do they think 
and express themselves in exactly the same sequence. Such 
distinction of style comes to a man by nature, however much he 
may modify it by the imitation of chosen models. But the 
other kind of distinction comes by art, and we should cal! it 
not a distinctive style, but a distinguished style. Just as we 
should say that a man possesses a distinguished air and man- 
ners, and not that he possesses distinctive ones; the latter he 
cannot help possessing, and they are just as likely to be bad 
as good. To advocate the acquisition of a distinctive style in 
literature is tantamount to advising the literary aspirant to 
be original at all costs; surely, rather, a dangerous piece of 
advice, and one which, to judge from Mr. Norris’s further 
remarks, he would be the last person in the world to put 
forward. For, taken altogether, Mr. Norris’s counsel is excel- 
lently sensible and sound. Briefly stated, it amounts to this. 
Abide by the law: rules there exist in plenty, but the earnest 
seeker of style would do well to create for himself even further 
rules, the stricter the better, and rigidly obey them until his 
dexterity within their bounds is complete. ‘“ Ultimate ease 
and liberty,” as Mr. Norris truly says, “are the outcome of 
early discipline.” That man fences most freely whose early 
freedom was most severely cramped: and so in writing, he 
who can write within the strictest rule is the man who can 
afterwards afford to transgress, because he knows the exact 
point where transgression is permissible. Study the best 
models, and try to learn the secret of their mastery over their 

language. Study to be natural. Take infinite pains. 

It would be impossible to criticise such excellent advice, 
except on the score that, like most good advice, it is not 
given,—it is simply thrown away. The man whose heart 
is really turned towards literature will have soon devised 
for himself some method of self-discipline and training ; 
while those, the many, who embark upon a literary career 
from other motives, are no more likely to trouble them- 
selves with these rules than they are likely to invent 
others. And for one very good, and, to them, sufficient 
reason, they can do without them; or, at least, they 
know that others have done without them, and intend to 
dispense with them themselves. Style, they consider, is the 
very last thing that is indispensable to literary success. Mr. 
So-and-So’s novels, they say, have had an enormous success ; 
novels which, if they can be said to possess any style at all, 
possess one which is emphatically bad, and subversive of all 
rule and tradition. Surely a public which buys such novels 
eagerly, desires something which is more necessary to its 
palate than mere style, and is not likely to be over-critical in 
that particular. What is style, they contend, but decoration ; 
and as long as their readers are careless of that decoration, 
why should writers trouble themselves with it? This argu- 
ment which is, to a certain extent, unanswerable. Take, for 
instance, the case of the author of “ East Lynne.” There was 
a book which was sold, we believe, by its hundreds of thousands; 
is it possible to say that Mrs. Henry Wood possessed anything 
like a literary style, or, indeed, any style which was likely to re- 
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commend itself toa literary reader? Nor is that case in any way 
asingular one. How many books there are which have achieved 
popularity and success, not only in spite of a want of style, 
but almost, it would sometimes seem, because they transgress 
every recognised canon which law and literary tradition may 
have laid down. Well may the budding author think that his 
style is a matter of the least consideration, and that it is 
useless to seek that road to popular favour when popular 
taste is either so non-existent or so wilfully perverted. He 
does very often think so, and we may see the result in the 
slipshod grammar and unchastened vocabulary which largely 
characterises the fiction of the day, the theory being that, 
as long as a story is a good story, one that will excite the 
interest of the reader, it matters not the least how it is told. 
A good story, we know, in one sense, loses nothing in the 
telling ; but they would have us believe that it loses nothing 
in this sense as well, and that it matters nothing whether it 
is told in the language of a cook or in that of a scholar. 
Well, they are quite right—from their point of view. But 
their point of view is not a literary one. Their aim is not to 
produce good work, but work which will sell; and as long as 
the indifferent and unelaborated labour pays them as well, or 
even better, than careful and painstaking productions, they 
will naturally confine themselves to the former. Naturally, 
because they do not look upon literature as an art in which 
they hope to make themselves a name by excellence, but 
simply as a profession by which they live, and in which it 
is best to get the greatest amount of pay for the least 
amount of labour. For, after all, the great mass of the 
reading public is profoundly uncritical. It requires its 
literary food, especially in the matter of fiction, to be hot and 
strorg that is to say, fresh and exciting; and is cheer- 
fully indifferent to the manner in which the food is served. 
Its palate is not a nice one, because it has never suffered 
from a surfeit of good food. For, after all, nicety of taste 
is a kind of fastidiousness which only comes to those who are 
blasés, surfeited with common dishes. Let the Penny 
Novelette serve as an example. It is as blameless in its 
morality as it is artless in its style, and as full of exciting 
incident ani adventure as an egg is of meat; for a servant- 
girl, it affords most excellent reading. And yet the literary 
critic turns from it with a feeling which is not unlike loathing, 
He can no more bring himself to face those harmless pages 
than a well-fed gourmand can attack a wholesome mess of 
pork and cabbages. And how many novels, we would ask, are 
there in Mr. Mudie’s list which are much better than the 
Penny Novelette? and in how many houses is the literary 
taste of the mistress very much more nice than that of the 
maid? <A taste in literature is far less widely disseminated 
than people fondly imagine. We all appreciate Mr. Steven- 
son; but when Mr. Stevenson writes on a less popular line 
than that of adventure, how many readers does he get ? It is 
not an exquisite style that has made him popular, whatever 
else he owes to it. But popularity is not, perhaps, what Mr. 
Stevenson set out to achieve. 


But here, too, one must distinguish between popularity of 
the day, and that lasting popularity which is called fame, and 
is not popular at all. In this, style goes very far indeed, though 
not so far as Mr. Norris would seem to contend. In the field 
of fiction, one could not find a stronger contrast than the re- 
spective styles of Dickens and Thackeray. It is difficult to 
speak too highly of the latter, while as to the former, one can 
only say that it was Dickens’s own, and, therefore, not to 
be questioned. It is indisputable which of the two 
authors was the most popular, and also, we think, which 
was the greatest writer, and it was not the same who 
could lay claim to both titles; but we should be sorry 
to predict which of them is destined to be longest lived; 
there are many more considerations than that of literary style 
to be entertained in dealing with that question. Dean 
Swift, as “Stella” remarked, could write beautifully on any 
subject, even on a broomstick. He did write on a broomstick, 
but it was rather the wit than the style that has preserved the 
memory of that essay. Style, we agree, does mean very much; 
it renders many a dish palatable from which we would other- 
wise turn aside. To the jaded taste of the literary epicure, it 
has come to mean almost everything. But it must be remem- 
bered that if the admiration of the uncultured many is not 
sufficient by itself to prove literary excellence, neither is the 
fastidious taste of a captious critic. 





—————_______ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LIBERAL UNIONIST POSITION, 

[To THE EviTor oF THE *‘ SPEcTaToR,’’] 
Sr1r,—If you will allow this subject to be reverted to, I would 
say that Sir Thomas Bazley should bear in ming that 
thousands of Tory votes were cast for Liberal Unionist 
candidates, under the impression that such candidates in- 
tended to support Lord Salisbury. The rural elector does 
not split hairs, and the urban voter is not unlike him; andas 
these men did much to secure seats for Liberal Unionists 
attracted by the compliments paid to the good work of Lee 
Salisbury and his Government, Sir Thomas Bazley, who is. 
President of an Association, would do well to possess his soul 
in patience. 

Mr. Gladstone’s is not a Liberal Administration: jt jg 
purely Gladstonian, its heart set upon the imposture of 
Home-rule, and upon other measures solely designed to “ dish” 
the Unionists. When a Liberal Administration js formed, 
with the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord North. 
brook, Sir Henry James, and other true Liberals as Members 
of it, Sir Thomas Bazley may be quite sure he will have no dif. 
ficulty about his vote. The last six years have proved how much 
in common there is between robust Liberalism and the robust 
Toryism of the latter half of the nineteenth century. This, 
however, Sir Thomas quite forgot when he wrote his querulons 
remark touching some Tory dunderhead who had talked of 
John Bright “turning” Unionist. If Sir Thomas is “tired 
of being classed with Conservatives,” he would do well to 
keep his fatigue to himself, considering how much he owes 
to Conservatives, and how much the whole party owes to 
them. In how many cases, I wonder, did the Tory vote secure 
the fifty seats held in the present House by Liberal Unionists? 
For myself, as a Tory, I am proud of association with Sir 
Thomas Bazley’s party, and, far from being tired of being 
classed with it, have sung its praises on many platforms 
amidst much Tory applause. Much better men than I have 
done it, and hope to do it again. 

Had Lord Salisbury been returned to power, he would have 
tackled Registration reform, and other good “ Liberal” 
measures. I hope Sir Thomas Bazley may live to see his 
Lordship carry them out, in default of a real Liberal Govern- 
ment being formed on the death of Home-rule.—I am, Sir, 
&e., R. Sr. J. Corset. 

New Oxford and Cambridge Club, September 29th. 








THE LATE PROFESSOR CROOM ROBERTSON. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 
S1r,—I hope that you will permit me to say a few words about 
the late Professor Croom Robertson. I had the great happi- 
ness of an intimate acquaintance with him during the later 
years of his life, and can mention some facts which ought, I 
think, to be known to all who may have been interested in his 
work. Every serious student of philosophy is aware that Pre- 
fessor Robertson was an accomplished metapbysician and 
psychologist. Ido not suppose that there are more than twoor 
three living Englishmen whose knowledge of those subjects 
is comparable to his for range and accuracy. He had given 
up his whole life and energy to such studies from very early 
years, and whatever he did, he did thoroughly. My own know- 
ledge only enabled me to appreciate his acquirements within a 
comparatively small circle; but whenever I applied to him for 
advice or information, I was surprised afresh by the fullness 
of his knowledge. He had always considered for himself any 
question that I proposed to him, and knew what was to be 
found about it in previous literature. My own experience 
was confirmed by those who were better judges than I 
could be. It was impossible to consult him without being 
struck by his command both of the history of past specula- 
tion and of the latest utterances of modern thinkers. His 
judgments, whether one accepted them or not, were at least 
those of a powerful, candid, patient, and richly stored in- 
tellect. He has not, indeed, left much behind him to justify 
an estimate which will, I think, be accepted by all who knew 
him. His excellent monograph upon Hobbes, and a few 
articles, chiefly critical, in Mind, are, I fear, all that 
remains to give any hints of his capacity. For this want of 
productiveness there were, unfortunately, amply sufficient 
reisons. Robertson was, in the first place, conscientious 
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al 
|most to excess as a worker. He could not bear to leave 
a 


qndone anything which was necessary to secure the utmost 
possible precision. He would not write till he had considered 
the matter in hand from every possible point of view, and 
yead everything at all relevant to his purpose. As editor 
of Mind, he expended an amount of thought and labour upon 
the revision of articles which surprised any one accustomed to 
morerough-and-ready methods of editing. Besides correcting 
misprints or inaccuracies of language, he would consider the 
griter’s argument carefully, point out weak places, and dis- 
enss desirable emendations as patiently as the most indus- 
trious tutor correcting the exercises of a promising pupil. 
Contributors were sometimes surprised to find that their 
work was thought deserving of such elaborate examination; 
and it often seemed to me that he could have written a new 
article with less trouble than it took him to put into satisfac- 
tory shape one already written, with which, after all, he 
perhaps did not agree. He never reviewed a book without 
thoroughly making himself master of its contents. He 
applied, as I have reason to believe, the same amount of 
conscientious labour to the discharge of his duties as Pro- 
fessor. His work in the two capacities absorbed, therefore, a 
great proportion of his disposable energy. So conscientious 
a worker was naturally slow in original production. He 
would not slur over any difficulty in haste to reach a con- 
dusion. Robertson, indeed, like most of us, had some very 
definite opinions upon disputed questions, and belonged 
decidedly to what is roughly called the empirical school. 
But, whatever his views, he was always anxious to know 
and to consider fairly anything that could be said against 
them. Had he ever been able to give a full exposition of 
his philosophical doctrines, the last accusation that could ever 
have been brought against him would have been that of hasty 
dogmatism. He might have failed to appreciate the opposite 
view; but the failure would not have been due to any want of 
desire to understand it thoroughly. He was always anxious 
that Mind should contain a full expression of all shades of 
opinion. Whether he succeeded in this is another question. 
An editor can open his doors, but he cannot compel every one 
toenter. I can only say, from my own knowledge, that he did 
his best to secure the co-operation of the men from whose 
views he most decidedly dissented. 
There was, however, a cause for want of productiveness 
more melancholy and more sufficient than those of which I 
have spoken. When I first knew Robertson, he told me that 
he was preparing a book upon Hobbes. It would have included 
an estimate of the whole philosophical movement of the seven- 
teenth century. He had gone into all the preparatory studies 
with his usual thoroughness. He bad examined the papers 
preserved at Chatsworth; and had at his fingers’ ends 
all the details of the curious and obscure controversies 
in which Hobbes was engaged with the mathematicians 
as well as with the philosophers of his time. When I 
wrote for the Dictionary of National Biography a life 
of Hobbes, which was in substance merely a condensation 
of Robertson’s monograph, supervised by Robertson himself, 
I was astonished by his close acquaintance with all the 
minutia of the literary and personal history of the old 
philosopher. Unfortunately that monograph was itself only the 
condensation of knowledge acquired with a view to his larger 
Work. He was obliged to abandon the original scheme by the 
first appearance of a cruel disease, from which he was ever 
afterwards a sufferer. He had to submit to painful operations, 
Which severely tried his strength. Though temporary relief 
might be obtained, he lived under the constant fear of renewed 
attacks, and was forced to observe the strictest regulations for 
the sake of his health. It was not surprising that his labours 
took up all bis strength ; but, on the contrary, surprising that 
he bad strength enough to do what he did. Seldom free from 
actual pain, or, at least, discomfort, and never free from 
harrowing anxiety as to future suffering, he struggled on, 
doing his duty with the old conscientious thoroughness. He 
was forced more than once to seek the help of colleagues and 
friends, always, I need not say, cheerfully given ; but he did 
all that man could do with areally heroic patience. I have sat 
with him when he was still in bed from the effects of a painful 
operation, and in his periods of comparative ease. He was 
always, the same,—cheerful, often even in high spirits; 
delighting in talk of all kinds; keenly interested in all 
Political and social questions, as well as in his more special 





studies, and yet by no means averse to mere harmless gossip ; 
while always manifesting a most affectionate zeal on behalf 
of his personal friends, and of his own and his wife’s relations. 
A man so tormented might have been pardoned for occasional 
irritability. I will not say that Robertson never showed such 
a weakness, but I can say conscientiously that I have never 
known a man in perfect health and comfort who showed it 
less. On the very rare occasions in which a little friction 
occurred between him and some of his acquaintances, I was 
especially struck by his extreme anxiety to say and do nothing 
which was not absolutely necessary in self-defence, and to 
guard against being hurried into unfairness by any loss of 
temper or personal sensibility. I shall never know a juster or 
fairer-minded man. I always looked forward with pleasure 
to an interview with him, sure to return on better terms 
with men and things, with quickened interest on important 
questions, and with the refreshing sense that I had been in 
contact with a man of vigorous understanding, and utterly 
incapable of any mean or unworthy prejudice. 

During Robertson’s severe trials, his wife’s society had been 
an inestimable support. Of her, I will only say that she was 
a worthy companion in a heroic life, that she soothed his 
sorrows, shared all his interests, and did all that could be 
done to secure his happiness. Recent losses in her family 
and his own had inflicted wounds, taken with the usual 
courage. In the early part of this year, a heavier blow was to 
come. Mrs. Robertson was pronounced to be suffering from 
a fatal disease, of which there had, indeed, for some time pre- 
viously been ominous symptoms. She died on May 29th last, 
patient and courageous to the end, having in her last illness 
made every possible arrangement for her husband’s future 
life. Robertson bore the heaviest sorrow that can befall a 
man in a spirit of quiet heroism, of which, to speak 
fittingly, one should use the language rather of reverence 
than of admiration. He had resigned his editorship and 
his professorship, steps which his wife had seen to be 
necessary. He did not, however, abandon his intellectual 
aspirations. He spent the summer with his relations, and had 
sufficient power of reaction to be planning employment for his 
remaining life. I heard from him not long ago that he 
intended, upon returning to London, to get to work upon 
Leibnitz, in whose philosophy he had long taken a special 
interest. But his constitution was more shattered than he 
knew. There was to be no more work for him. A slight chill 
brought on an illness which was too much for his remnant of 
strength. He died peacefully and painlessly on September 
20th, within four months of his wife. 

Robertson’s friends know what he has been to them. They 
cannot hope fully to communicate the knowledge to others, 
But it seems to me hardly fitting that such a man should be 
taken from us without some attempt to put on record their 
sense of the noble qualities which are lost to the world. 
Whatever the limits imposed upon him by the circumstances 
I have mentioned, few men, if any, have done so much in 
their generation to promote a serious study of philosophy in 
England. But those who knew him feel more strongly now 
the loss of a dear friend. No more true-hearted, affectionate, 
and modest nature has ever revealed itself to me; and if any- 
thing could raise my estimate of the quiet heroism with which 
he met overpowering troubles, it would be his apparently 
utter unconsciousness that he was displaying any unusual 
qualities in his protracted struggle against the most trying 
afflictions. —I am, Sir, &e., LESLIE STEPHEN. 





THE PURIFICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—It is not quite clear what it is that Archdeacon 
Cheetham seeks to prove. He asserts (1), that the Court of the 
Gentiles was the proper place for the money-cbhanging, and for 
the sale of the requisites for sacrifice ; (2), that it was from the 
Court of the Gentiles that the profaners of the Temple were 
expelled. Surely the two assertions are mutually destructive. 

Like the Archdeacon, I wrote on this subject at a distance 
from my books. On my return home, I find that commentators 
are not agreed as to the part of the Temple from which the 
traffickers were expelled. I find also that the language of 
Josephus as to the meaning of ro icpéy is not so explicit as I 
thought it was from the English translation which I had before 
me when I wrote. He says that on the balustrade which 
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separated the Court of the Gentiles from that of the Israelites, 
“there stood stele at regular intervals, setting forth the law 
of purification (ris dyvelns tpocnwalvovoas vduor),—viz., that no 
stranger was permitted to pass within the holy place (é7d¢ 
tov eyiov rapitves) ; for the Second Court of the Temple was 
called holy (ré yap devrepoy icooy &ysov éxaasiro).” 

If we are to infer from this that Josephus included the 
whole Temple area in the word iepév, we may, I think, infer 
from the rest of the passage that it was from the detrepov 
isoéy that our Lord expelled the traffickers; for it was 
this enclosure that was called “holy;” and the stele which 
denounced death to any Gentile who entered it are said to 
have proclaimed “the law of purification.” For a Gentile, 
therefore, to pass that boundary was to violate “the law of 
purification.” Does it not follow that our Lord’s “ purifica- 
tion of the Temple,” as it has been traditionally called, meant 
the driving back beyond that boundary-wall of persons who 
had no right to be inside? And does not the meekness with 
which the traders submitted to their summary expulsion, and 
the overthrow of their tables, imply a sense of very serious 
guilt? If they were Gentiles, they were guilty of death. If 
Jews, there was no such guilt; and we may be sure that they 
would not have submitted so quietly. Nor does it follow that 
because the priests and the Jewish public connived, for their 
own profit and convenience, at the presence of Gentile traders 
within the Court of the Israelites, they would be equally 
tolerant of the presence of St. Paul, an apostate Pharisee and 
ringleader of an heretical sect, introducing Gentiles (as they 
supposed) within the Sanctuary itself for the purpose of 
-worship.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


SOME FACTS 


OF MATERNAL INSTINCT IN 
ANIMALS. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SpECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I lately met some friends who had with them a little dog, 
called ‘ Vic,’ who had adopted the family of a cat in the house, 
and, while in possession, would not let the mother come near 
her kittens. The kittens were kept in a very tall basket, and 
‘Vic’ would take them in her mouth, and jump out with 
them one by one, and then carry them into the garden and 
watch over them, carrying them back in the same way after a 
time; at other times, lying contentedly with them in the basket. 
Of course, ‘ Vic’ had to be forcibly removed when the adopted 
family required their mother’s attention for their sustenance. 
IT also have met a friend who saw a hen-hawk, which was in a 
cage, mothering a young starling. Three young, unfledged 
starlings were given the hawk to eat. She ate two, and then 
broodled the other, and took the utmost care of it. Unhappily, 
the young starling died; and from that moment, the hawk 
would touch no food, but died herself in a few days. 

The same friend was on a mountain one day, when a sheep 
came up to him, and unmistakably begged him to follow her, 
going just in front, and continually looking round to see if he 
was following. Thesheep led him at Jast to some rocks, where 
he found a lamb fast wedged in between two pieces of rock. 
He was able to liberate the lamb, to the evident joy of the 
mother. 

I myself once saw a cat “ broodling” and taking care of a 
very small chicken, which, being hatched first of a brood, had 
been brought into a cottage and placed in a basket near the 
fire. It managed to get out of the basket, and hopped up to 
the cat, who immediately adopted it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wm. WALSHAM WAKEFIELD. 


BOOKS. 


pri 
SWIFT'S POLITE CONVERSATION.* 
THE two long notes which we append to the heading of this 
article speak for themselves. Another of the reissues of old 
classics, so dear to modern editors and modern students, has 
been provided for us by Mr. Saintsbury, whose long preface 
upon Swift’s work and characteristics will be the second 
matter in the volume to be read, as Simon Wagstaff’s own 
introduction will certainly be the first. It is delightful to be 











* (1.) A Complete Collection of Genteel and Ingenious Conversations, according 
to the Most Polite Mode and Method now Used at Court, and in the Best Companies 
of England. In Three Dialogues. By Simon Wagstaff, Esq. London: Printed 
for B. Motte and C. Bathurst, at the Middle Temple Gate, in Fleet Street. 
MDCCCOXXXVIII.—(2.) Polite Conversations in Three Dialogues. By Jonathan 
Swift. With Introduction and Notes by George Saintsbury. London: Printed 
and issued by Charles Whittingham and Co.,at the Chiswick Press, MDCOOXCII. 


iii 
told how polite spelling, as patronised at Court and at 
playhouses and levées, and at the best houses, by gentle 
men templars and commoners of both Universities he 
had lived at least a year in London, had introduceq such 
words into English as “can’t,” “han’t,” “shan’t,” « didn't,” 
“coodn’t,” “ woodn’t,” and “isn’t ”—as locutions before 
unheard of—as it is to reflect that, since that day, “han’}” les 
developed into “ haven’t,” and “ coodn’t” and “ woodn’t” have 
been formally respelt into “couldn’t ” and “ wouldn’t ;” while 
the truly beautiful “e’n’t’” is what we should, we Suppose 
know as “ain’t.” The same polite dictionary, which Mr. 
Wagstaff wishes to indite, sets forth “ jommetry ” for « geo. 
metry,” “verdi” for “verdict” (an odd word), “lierd” fo, 
“lord,” and “larnen” for “learning.” “ Lierd” and “larnen” 
have, since Swift’s day, disappeared from amongst us, and g0, 
perhaps, has “jommetry,” though “ joggraphy ” is yet a polite 
reminder of it. As for the abbreviations which Mr. Wagstaff 
supplies us with, there are: “ Pozz” for “ positive,” “mobb” 
for “ mobile,” “ phizz” for “ physiognomy,” “ rep ” for “ repu- 
tation,” “ plenipo” for “ plenipotentiary,” “ incog ” for « incog. 
nito,” “hypps,” or “hippo,” for “ hypochondriacs,” “ bam ” for 
“bamboozle,” and “ bamboozle ” for God knows what. Out of 
this list, “ pozz,” and “ phizz,” and “ incog” have alone survived 
the assaults of Time ; and while we do not much deplore the logs 
of “mobb” and “rep,” we confess to something of a yearning 
after “hypps” and “bam.” They seem to express much in 
little, as abbreviations should ; “ whereby much Time is saved, 
and the high-road to Conversation cut short by many a mile.” 
“T have, as it will be apparent, laboured very much,” proceeds 
Mr. Wagstaff Swift, “and I hope with felicity enough, to make 
every Character in the Dialogue agreeable with itself toa 
degree that, whenever any judicious person shall read my 
Book aloud for the Entertainment and Instruction of a select 
Company, he need not so muchas name the particular speakers, 
because all the Persons throughout the several subjects of 
Conversation strictly observe a different Manner, peculiar to 
their Characters, which are of different kinds.” 


This is, of course, a brief and effective summary of the way 
in which dramatic work should be done, in order that it may 
be impersonal, as all dramatic work should be, and as the book 
so emphatically is. It is the test of all drama. No doubt in 
this sense Swift, in his Polite Conversations, succeeds in effecting 
this purpose well enough. Mr. Saintsbury fairly compares 
them to the dialogues of the Plain Dealer or the School 
for Scandal, the first far earlier, as the last was far later, in 
date, and finds them superior to both in the matter of good 
nature in dealing with the subjects satirised. Infinitely, 
he calls them the most good-natured things in Swift. 
That may well be so without much excess of good nature 
being discoverable, and we confess that, to ourselves, there 
is a dreary hollowness about the whole talk of Lord and 
Lady Smart and Lord Sparkish, and the rest, which makes it 
difficult to follow or to quote from. It must depend on the 
mood, we suppose; and the flavour of “hypps ” about all the 
surroundings fails to make us much in love with our com- 
pany :— 

“Sr. James’s Park. 
[Lord Sparkish meeting Col. Atwit. |] 

Col. Well met, my Lord. 

Ld. §. Thank ye, Colonel. A Parson would have said, I hope 
we shall meet in Heaven. When did you see Tom Nevcrout? 

Col. He's just coming towards us. Talk of the Devil —— 

[Nevcrout comes up. ] 

How do you do, Tom? 

Nev. Never the better for you. B 

Col. I hope you’re never the worse. But where’s yourManners * 
Don’t you see my Lord Sparkish ? 

Nev. My Lord, I beg your Lordship’s pardon.” 

This that we have cited is the opening scene of this informal 
play, and the power of repartee does not so far recall the 
sparkle of Sheridan or Congreve. “How do you do?—None 
the better for you.—I hope you’re never the worse,” is surely 
the most primitive form of give-and-take which ever inspired 
the pen of any man. “Mr. Nevcrout, methinks you stand in 
your own Light.—Nev. Ah, Madam, I have done so all my 
Life.—Ld. S. I’m sure he sits in mine. Prythee, Tom, sit @ 
little farther. I believe your Father was no glazier.” 

“ Nev. Madam, have you heard, that Lady Queasy was lately at 
the Playhouse incog. ? : orld? 

Lady Smart. What, Lady Queasy of all Women in the World? 
Do you say it upon Rep? 
te gs > Eyes: she sat among the 





Nev. Poz. I saw her with my own 


| Mob in the Gallery : her own ugly fiz, And she saw me look at her. 
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Col. Her Ladyship was plaguily bamb’d. I warrant it put her 
into the Hipps. 

Nev. I studied her huge Nose, and egad she put me in mind of 
the Woodeock, that strives to hide his long Bill, and then thinks 
nobody sees him. 

Col. Tom, I advise you hold your tongue, for you'll never say 
so good a thing again.” 

The phrases that we have italicised are probably the original 
expression of two very common and familiar sayings which 
have since developed almost into the American “ chestnut ;” 
and scattered throughout these pages we meet with various 
examples of the same kind. But, somehow, there is very little 
flavour of real wit about them :—“ I beg your ladyship’s pardon. 
But this small beer is dead.”—* Why, then, let it be buried.” 
Here, again, the repartee is of the fatally obvious order which 
in a modern dramatist is condemned wholesale under the fatal 
name of smartness—and it strikes us as much the same 
throughout. Indeed, these pictures of purely fashionable 
frivolity are always wonderfully the same, and show a 
wonderful sameness of invention in its types of all ages. 
With all respect to Mr. Saintsbury, the School for Scandal in 
no way enters into the competition. It is sucha perfect store- 
house of genuine wit, that we are fain to believe that no such 
circle of talkers can ever have been born of fashion or frivolity. 
In that respect, Sheridan’s very greatness makes him fail as a 
limner of manners of this kind, where less gifted portrayers 
may succeed. For ourselves, we are fain to confess that, the 
familiar phrase of “ up-to-date ” admitted, we could well fancy, 
when we are studying these dialogues, that we heard the thing 
quite as well done lately in Lady Windermere’s Fan. The 
talk of Mr. Wilde’s clubmen and the fine ladies is much in the 
same vein. Not the least characteristic part of these scenes 
is the manner in which the talkers approve of their own wit. 
We have seen how the Colonel encourages Nevcrout’s last. 
Let us examine another :-— 

“[Nevcrout eats a piece of venison, and burns his mouth. | 

Ld. Smart. What’s the matter, Tom? You have tears in your 
eyes. What dost cry for, man? 

Nev. My Lord, I was just thinking of my poor grandmother. 
She died just this very day seven years. 

[Miss takes a bit, and burns her mouth. | 
And pray, Miss, why do you ery too ? 
a Because you were not hang’d the day your grandmother 
died. 

Ld. St. I'd have given forty pounds, Miss, to have said that.” 

Forty pounds, even at the present rates, would be a long 
price for such a modest: personality, especially after the very 
elaborate “ business ” which leads up to it; and we confess to 
being rather surprised at the taste which, according to Mr. 
Saintsbury, has made “ Miss” Notable a favourite ladylove of 
his since he was seventeen. To our mind, he is juster and more 
true in his estimate of Swift’s wonderful irony as the chief 
point of the man’s greatness, than in regarding these dialogues 
as specimens of his irony. We should rather have regarded 
them as the great ironist playing at the lighter game of 
wit, and failing in the play. He could not stoop some- 
how to this light kind of badinage, which needs the kind 
of softness which Thackeray finds so entirely wanting in 
Swift’s work. Thackeray yields to no man in his admiration 
for the Dean’s power, and dwells upon the surprising humour 
which describes the Emperor of Lilliput as “taller by the 
breadth of his nail than any of his Court, which alone is 
enough to strike an awe into beholders.” Here, however 
Swift is speaking for himself; and no doubt if he makes his 
fashionable folk so entirely silly on purpose, he has succeeded 
to some extent in bis dramatic intention. But we doubtif the 
dramatic ironities are really attained by such imitative art as 
that ; and the irony which exhibits the personages—and Lord 
Smart and Nevcrout appear to appraise would-be witty sayings 
in just the same way—only through the smallest of futile 
small-talk—somehow fails of its mark, as descriptive irony 
does not. The ironist speaks best through description, and it is 
there that Thackeray does Swift full justice. It is curious, 
by the way, to read, on recurring to the notes on Thackeray’s 
essay, that Dr. Wilde, the father of the author of Lady 
Windermere, whom we were citing just now, had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the skull of Swift, and holding that it 
evidenced diseased action of the brain during life, such as 
would be produced by an increasing tendency to cerebral 
congestion. On the painful and oft-told story of Swift’s life, 
it is needless to dwell again. We must own, however, in con- 
cluding our notice, to sympathy rather with Thackeray’s 
intense dislike of Swift’s intolerable coarseness than with Mr. 








Saintsbury’s Apology. His writings are so essentially un- 
kind, that they leave behind them an unpleasant flavour 
which neither wit nor humour prevail to carry off: and it 
may, perhaps, be our own prejudice that makes us seem to 
trace the same tendency even in the Polite Conversations of 
Miss Notable and her friends. But Mr. Saintsbury’s Plea for 
Irony is well worth reading as we close :— 


“The perpetual stream of irony which Swift pours out in so 
quiet yet so steady a flow, is the most difficult of all things to 
maintain in its perfection. Not more, perhaps, than half-a-dozen 
writers in all literature, of whom the three chiefs are Lucian, 
Pascal, and Swift himself, have been quite masters of it; and of 
these three, Swift is the mightiest. Sink below the requisite pro- 
portion of bitterness, and the thing becomes flat; exceed that 
proportion, and it is nauseous. Perhaps, as one is always fain to 
persuade oneself in such cases, a distinct quality of palate is 
required to taste, as well as a distinct power of genius to brew it. 
car pene The liquor is too dry for many tastes: it has too little 
froth, if not too little sparkle, for others. The order of architec- 
ture is too unadorned, depends too much upon the bare attraction of 
symmetry and form to charm some eyes. But those who have the 
taste never lose it, never change it, never are weary of gratifying 
it. Of irony, as of hardly any other thing under the sun, cometh 
no satiety to the born ironist.” 





THREE CENTURIES OF BANKING.* 


THE “Grasshopper” denoted, and, it may be said, still denotes, 
the south-eastern corner of a block of buildings bounded on 
the south by Lombard Street, and on all other sides by one or 
other of the branches of Change Alley. The name carries us 
back to the Greshams, who found in the grasshopper (Teutonice 
“Grassheim”) an appropriate crest. Mr. Martin quotes as a 
curious instance of the popular fondness of myths, the story 
of how Thomas Gresham was a castaway infant discovered 
by a passer-by, whose attention was attracted by the loud 
chirping of agrasshopper. The Greshams, as a matter of fact, 
were a Norfolk family of good position, and the great Sir 
Thomas’s father, Sir Richard, was Lord Mayor of London in 
1537. Thomas Gresham was entered as a pensioner of Caius 
College (then Gonville Hall), Cambridge, where John Caius 
(Kaye), the second founder, was then a fellow. Caius after- 
wards spoke of Gresham, who was nine years younger 
than himself, as doctissimus mercator. It is an interesting 
coincidence, even if it is nothing more, that the account of the 
College has been kept at the banking establishment which, 
under various names, has occupied the ‘‘ Grasshopper” for 
many years. (Theearly books of the firm have been lost ; but 
the name appears in 1751.) 

Sir Thomas Gresham died in 1579, and “with his death,” 
as Mr. Martin writes, “the curtain falls on the Grasshopper, 
not to be raised again for a period of nearly a century.” In 
1677, in The Little London Dictionary, appears, among the 
names of “goldsmiths that keep running cashes,” Charles 
Duncombe and Richard Kent, at the Grasshopper in Lom- 
bard Street. Charles Duncombe, warned by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, withdrew his money from the Exchequer in time to 
escape the confiscating hands which in 1672 Charles II. laid 
on the goldsmiths’ deposits. Possibly he did not forget this 
when in 1688, being then Receiver of Customs, he refused a 
request of the fugitive James for £1,500. He was among the 
first to give in his adhesion to William of Orange. He went 
on making money, and Evelyn speaks of him as one who, “ not 
long since a mean goldsmith,” had bought the Duke of 
Buckingham’s estate “at neere £90,000,” and was “ reputed to 
have neere as much in cash.” The Helmsley property, the 
principal seat of the now ennobled family of the Duncombes, 
was thus acquired. Whether Evelyn was right in speaking of 
him as a “ mean goldsmith,” it is certain that bis after-career 
was not very reputable. In 1697, he was expelled from the 
House of Commons, for an alleged fraud on Government 
(making Exchequer bills bear interest before reissue). The 
House of Lords acquitted him by one vote, and he escaped 
with no further penalty than imprisonment, by the act of the 
Commons, till the end of the Session. He is the “ Euclio” of 
Pope’s Moral Essays. Duncombe took into the firm one Richard 
Smith, and Smith employed a certain Andrew Stone, who, either 
before or after his coming into the house, married his employer’s 
niece. Another of Smith’s employés was Thomas Martin. In 
1703, we find the names of Andrew Stone and Thomas Martin 
associated as partners (Richard Smith, it must be understood, 
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died in 1699). A succession of Stones and Martins (the latter 
name being a constant quality), with other partners, carried 
on the business down to the year 1851, when the last 
Stone retired. He died ten years afterwards, and the 
family became extinct in the male line. Mr. R. B. Martin 
makes out a case, which, though it would not satisfy a Court 
of Law, is sufficiently convincing for ordinary readers, for 
connecting the family of this Martin with a well-known gold- 
smith of Gresham’s time, Lord Mayor in 1588-89, and again 
in 1593-94, being in both cases suffectus. The style of the 
house is now “ Martin and Co.,” but since 1890 it has yielded 
to the demands of the time, and calls itself “Limited.” It is 
a curious fact that the fifty-two private bankers who owned 
the Clearing House in 1810, had diminished in 1841 to twenty- 
nine, and to twenty-four in 1852, and that now only five sur- 
vive,—survive, 7.e., in their original status. Two failed, Pim 
in 1866, and Willis in 1863; others joined various Banks, 
joint-stock or private; others have registered themselves 
under the Companies Acts. The five that remain are 
Barclay (which includes Spooner), Brown, Fuller (including 
Sapte), Robarts (including Lubbock), and Smith. 

It would require a professional knowledge, to which the 
present writer lays no claim, to appreciate Mr. Martin’s book 
in its technical aspect; but that it contains abundance of 
matter that will interest the general reader, we may safely say. 
The earliest balance-sheet still existing is in the simplest 
form. It may be quoted whole :— 


Drs. to Severall. s. d. | Crs, 


£ : ' 
In the Ledger............ 139,995 3 2 Discount Book...... ..... 83,177 4 11 
In the Note-Book ...... 19,476 16 9 | Ledger at Cash ......... 1,724 7 3 
- Ballance in Cash ......... 74,570 7 9 


| Balance in Cash 
159,471 19 11 | 159,471 19 11 
The cash reserve, it may be noticed, is very different from 
the attenuated sum which now appears in the balance-sheets 
of some of the great joint-stock Banks. Mr. Martin evidently 
regards with special regret the destruction of the balance- 
sheet for 1720, the year of the South-Sea catastrophe,— 
“ When not a guinea clinked on Martin’s boards,” 

as Gay puts it. He consoles himself by the deduction that 
guineas were in those days to be looked for at the Grass- 
hopper as long as they were to be found anywhere. It is 
explained, in reference to the balance-sheet, that while the 
“ledger” refers to current accounts, the “note-book ” gives 
the deposits. On the creditor side, the first item explains 
itself, the second gives overdrawn accounts, while the 
balance consisted of £12,516 in the vaults, £758 13s. 11d. 
in the tills, and the remainder in cash-notes, representing 
what bankers now keep with the Bank of England. 
Things are not a little changed now, when on one day two 
cheques for more than two millions each passed through the 
“Grasshopper” books. But bankers now are the paymasters 
of Kings; whereas in one of the earliest accounts of a 
financial crisis that has come down to us (Tacitus’ Annals, 
vi., 17), it is the Roman Emperor who helps the Banks out of 
a crisis, and that by lending them what would not have half 
satisfied one of these mammoth drafts,—a million pounds. 
Even here the figures of the Clearing House were almost 
exactly doubled between 1870 and 1890, from nearly four thou- 
sand millions to nearly eight. Itisin accord with the smallness 
of early transactions, that Ebenezer Blackwell, a partner in 
the firm between 1746 and 1790, rented in the former year a 
house behind “ The Grasshopper,” known as “ The Three Cross 
Daggers,” for £31 10s. The house belonged to the Martin 
family. James Martin, the senior partner, bought it in 1741 
for £2,890. Forty years before it had fetched £2,000. It is 
not easy to guess what the price would be now. 

Ebenezer Blackwell, happily for posterity, was a careful 
man who kept his private accounts with no little detail; and 
the extracts that we get from these are not the least interest- 
ing part of the book. Blackwell had a country-house at 
Lewisham, besides the dwelling in Change Alley, a building, 
by-the-way, of very modest proportions, which a bank-porter 
nowadays would think very small. The total outgoings, 
including his personal expenditure, were a little more than 
£700 for the year. His wife had an allowance of £40, and £15 
for travelling. His clothing cost about £70, the only item 
that seems large, except, indeed, £7 for the barber. The New 
River Company’s charge was £1 2s. 8d. (on a rental of 
£31 10s.) Coals cost £10 3s., and food for the two establish- 











ments, £264 10s. 7d. Yet tea cost 12s. 6d. per pound, a 
dozen of claret is put down at £2 14s. The woman-servants | 





received £6, £6, and £5, and a man-servant £9. A flitch of 
bacon is charged £1 2s. 6d. Taking the flitch or side at 70 lb., 
this would give rather less than 4d. per lb. It should be 
said that Blackwell had then no children. One of the items 
under the year 1754 is: “Gave the watchman at Clapham, 
who prevented my wife from being robbed, £1 1s.” Twenty 
odd years before, a partner who lived at Clapham had been 
robbed by a highwayman of a gold watch and seven guineas, 
Blackwell was on terms of intimate friendship with John 
Wesley, who frequently visited him at his Lewisham 
house. “Upward of forty years this has been my place 
of retirement when I could spare two or three days from 
London,” he writes on August 24th, 1782, when he has paid 
a visit to Blackwell’s widow. Blackwell, though an estimable 
and kindly man, did not regulate his life altogether as Wesley 
would have liked to see it. He pays £25 subscription to a 
ball, and is in the habit of wagering. He betted Daivies Bar- 
rington, for instance, five guineas to fifty that Barrington 
would marry. More than fifty years afterwards, Barrington 
died unmarried. He betted that the Land-tax would not be 
reduced for two years; that Parliament would be dissolved 
within a certain time; that the story of Elizabeth Canning, 
a famous impostor of the time, was true. Possibly Wesley 
would not have been very hard on the propensity, for the 
gigantic gambling of the Lottery was in full swing. The 
business-books of the “ Grasshopper” record many transac- 
tions in lottery-tickets (in the way of agency, Mr. Martin 
explains). For the twenty years 1747-1766, the average profit 
thus gained was £244 per annum. Blackwell enters the pur- 
chase of a quarter-ticket for his maid and a fellow-servant ; 
but we find him making good their loss. In 1777, he gives the 
clerks in the Bank a lottery-ticket. We do not know what 
happened to it. In 1801, the item disappears. A more legiti- 
mate mode of speculation was the “tontine.” One of the 
Martins had £100 invested for him in a “ tontine” in 1777, the 
year of his birth. Government then raised a loan of about a 
quarter of a million at 7 per cent. interest, in £100 shares. 
The capital was lost at the death of each subscriber, but the 
entire interest was paid to the survivors. James Martin lived 
to 1870, and during the last year of his life received 
£7,766 10s. 6d. He was then one of two survivors. The 
other subscriber outlived him, and received one half-year’s 
undivided dividend. Government, it is interesting to calculate, 
paid the capital back more than seven times. 

Mr. Martin gives a chapter to “Queer Customers” of the 
Bank, a slang phrase by which he means persons who have 
defrauded it. The list is not a long one. In the last thirty- 
seven years, the Bank has lost in the way of forgery little 
more than £3,500. In one of the two cases of “raised” 
cheques, “eight” was changed to “eighty.” Mr. Martin 
remarks that in this case the customer, who allowed a boy 
paid 14s. a week to fill up the cheque, was guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence. In the other, £21 was changed to £2,100. 
The method is described; we should say, injudiciously, but 
that the mode of drawing is now changed. Mr. Martin 
remarks of the fraudulent classes, that “If they knew their 
opportunities, they might almost paralyse banking.” 

As we have said, our author is not least entertaining when 
he digresses. If we have seemed to disparage the old in com- 
parison with the new, let us do justice to a bygone genera- 
tion in one matter at least. Among the customers of the 
eighteenth century was a famous cricketer, Benjamin Aislabie, 
A propos of him, we learn that the allowance at a cricket 
dinner, eaten, it must be remembered, during the play, was a 
pint of port per man, with a fine of a bottle of port for every 
chance missed. Truly, as Mr. Martin remarks, “there were 
giants in those days.” 





SCOTCH CLERGYMEN OF TO-DAY.* 
Tuts is a clever book, of a kind which it is difficult to write 
with good taste, and which, on the whole, perhaps ought not 
to be written at all, In these latter days, it seems, we must 
put up as best we can with what the author of The Egoist 
terms the “little scoundrel imps who have attained to some 
respectability as the dogs and pets of the comic Spirit,” and 
who live by making “announcements” and dealing in gossip 
of the sort now known as “personal.” The writer—who 
styles himself, or perhaps herself, “ Deas Cromarty ”—cer- 





* Scottish Ministerial Miniatures, By Deas Cromarty. London: Hodder and 
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tainly does not belong to the gaminesque class of “the dogs 
and pets of the comic Spirit.” Yet this volume of sketches of 
Scotch professors and clergymen would probably not have been 
written but for the popular craving for “ personal” information 
as to public personages—for knowledge as to not “what he 
believes,” but ‘ what he eats;” not “ whether he isa Radical or 
a Conservative,” but “ whether he wears a full beard or simply 
a moustache ”’—which exists quite as much in what are styled 
“religious circles” as in any other. Even on this side of 
the Tweed, a good deal is known of the work done in very 
different spheres by Principal Caird of Glasgow, and Principal 
Rainy of Edinburgh. But to very many such knowledge 
will be infinitely less interesting than the information that 
“the head of Dr. Caird is large for the rest of the frame; 
it gives massiveness and nobility. The face is without 
beard and strongly cut, the brow high and straight, the 
eyes full, with clear-cut lids.” In the case of Dr. Rainy, 
“that well-filled, well-carried figure, that clear-cut, classic, 
attentive face, that air of composed information and ability 
for every affair in hand; are they not, purely, the marks of 
the Edinburgh man of counsel, whether Lord of Session, 
WS., or Churchman?” And yet “ Deas Cromarty” knows 
perfectly well what sort of sauce his (or her) readers 
wish to have served up with their personalities. Take, 
for example, what he says of Mr. George Macdonald :— 
“His countenance bears the marring of the Christian 
soldier; his frame is long, lean, not graceful; he has 
fine, thin, nervous hands, which hang before him, and are 
wrung while he speaks. To know him even a little is to know 
a man of parts and of inward culture, and of patient, devout 
grace. He is one of those who are sure that our Redeemer 
liveth, and shall stand in the latter day upon the earth.” It 
may be all perfectly inoffensive, this information about the 
beards, moustaches, thin nervous hands, and well-carried 
figures of the men who, in the present day, preach the Gospel 
north of the Tweed. But to many, the Scotland of the past, 
the Scotland which, in the spirit that suffuses Sartor Resartus, 
looked upon its preachers simply as the expositors of creeds 
and the embodiments of eternal principles, will appear prefer- 
able to the Scotland of “Deas Cromarty,” which apparently 
looks at them with the eye of the “ Society ” journalist. 


The chief value of this volume, however, is that, so far as 
we are aware, it is unique. We know no book which professes 
to exhibit the Scotch religious teachers and preachers of all 
denominations as they are at work. It gives portraits of 
fifteen professors (one of these, Principal Cairns, is now 
dead), and forty-six ministers in charges. Itshould be noted, 
perhaps, that although the professors and ministers of all 
denominations are included in “Deas Cromarty’s” list, he 
(or she) is evidently inclined to show special favour to the 
lights of Presbyterian Dissent. In the list of professors, there 
figure only two Churchmen, Principal Caird and Professor 
Cowan, as against nine Free Church teachers. Does this really 
mean that, in the opinion of the author of this book, the Free 
Church professors are, as a body, much more distinguished 
than their brethren of the Establishment ? Again, what does 
“Deas Cromarty ” mean by his (or her) treatment of Dr. Caird, 
unquestionably the most eminent Churchman of theday? He 
is highly praised up to a certain point. We are told that he is 
“half a Puritan, but the Hellene comes in,” and that “one may 
say that he has just missed being a poet such as Arnold, but 
with more warmth.” But, then, “the religious consciousness 
is to him the highest term of knowledge,” and the verdict is 
passed that this is not enough. ‘“ Puritanism will have the 
soul, and the soul cries out for the risen and redeeming 
Christ.” Does this mean that Principal Caird does not 
preach what, in the old language of Scotch Presbyterianism— 
more intelligible than that of “ Deas Cromarty ”—used to be 
styled “saving faith”? If so, the charge should be definitely 
made. This author bas indeed the art of innuendo, although 
it is not used for malicious purposes. Thus, we are told of 
“A. K.H. Bs” preaching smartly enough that “it is the 
acutest, liveliest worldly wisdom, with a soupgon of Father 
Faber to give it the more fascination.” But, then, we are told 
also that “ perhaps that sort of thing has little comfort for most 
of us; perhaps it is little of a cordial for weak wills and ‘sunk, 
self-weary man.’” Is this not an insinuation that, whatever 
virtues “A. K. H. B.’s” sermons may possess, they are not of the 
“gude gospel ” sort? Again, what is the meaning—or perhaps, 





which occurs in a sketch of the Rev. Mr. Hunter, a Congrega- 
tionalist minister in Glasgow >—“ Perhaps in all a lecture the 
name of Christ is hardly mentioned; but a great deal is pre- 
supposed when congregation and preacher come together, and 
the omission may be an accident.” In dealing with a book of 
this kind, consideration must be had for the author’s point of 
view. The point in this case is rather difficult of definition. 
“Deas Cromarty” is essentially Evangelical, but has much 
sympathy with the advanced or young party in the Free 
Church, whose leaders are Professors Dods, Davidson, Cand- 
lish, and George Adam Smith. Then “ Deas Cromarty” 
is evidently familiar with the New Stylists and the New 
Humourists, has adopted a few devices in the way of 
sentence-twisting, and talks glibly about Thrums and “ Louis 
Stevenson.” One consequence of all this is that smartness is 
perpetually treading on the heels of almost unctuous piety. 
Another consequence is, that “ Deas Cromarty ” seems to fish 
on both sides of the theological water. While the author of 
Olrig Grange is warmly eulogised, and it is said of him that 
“even the Dingwall Free Presbytery has got used to him, and 
never so much as thinks of arresting his hand,” the Rev. 
Murdoch Macaskill, who is the leader of that Presbytery, and 
who has within the past eighteen months come to the front as 
the active force of the theologically—and, to a certain extent, 
also politically—Conservative party in the Churcb, is also 
spoken of with something more than kindness. It is said of 
him that “the powers of a passing day are with him; the con- 
fidence and vigour of a generation fifty years nearer the 
creeds,” and that he “believes that Christianity is a great 
living poem as much as a science; and his own power is that 
of the bard.” 


The chief weakness of this book is the fact of its con- 
taining too much. Third-rate and fourth-rate preachers have 
their portraits given in it. Language of eulogy—appro- 
priate, perhaps, at congregational tea-meetings and church 
bazaars—is used in profusion, and such language is never 
literature by any chance. Happily, the best and least fan- 
tastic or impressionist portraits are those of the best-known 
Scotch clergymen,—such as Dr. McGregor, Dr. Donald 
MacLeod, and Dr. Hutton. This book seems to show that 
the Protestant, and especially the Presbyterian, Churches of 
Scotland can boast of a number of capable and earnest 
ministers, but that (with the possible exception of Dr. Caird, 
who seldom preaches nowadays) there is no outstanding pulpit 
orator like Dr. Chalmers, or even like Dr. Norman MacLeod 
or Dr. Thomas Guthrie. 





SOME RECORDS OF CRIME.* 


GENERAL HERVEY’s book is, as the title-page shows, his diary 
for the year 1867. His reason for publishing it is the fact that 
during that period he was engaged in the work of hunting 
down the perpetrators of the crimes of Thuggee and Dacoity. 
It is hardly necessary to describe what is the nature of the first- 
named of these offences, for the Confessions of a Thug have 
made all Englishmen familiar with the pedantic criminals 
who murdered wholesale, but yet were careful never to shed 
human blood, and whose crimes were actuated partly by 
the desire of plunder, partly by the wish to perform a 
human sacrifice to their guardian deity, the grim Kalee. 
The crime of Dacoity is less well known in England. Gang- 
robbery is the usual translation, but perhaps brigandage 
would be the better word, since the Dacoits act very much as 
do, or did, the brigands of the wild and mountain districts of 
Southern Europe. As may be imagined, Thuggee and Dacoity 
are very closely allied, and thus their suppression has been 
entrusted to the same Department; and to this Department 
General Hervey belonged. It must not be supposed, however, 
that there is nothing but murder and robbery in the Diary. 
The writer travelled over many districts of India in the 
course of his professional duties, often with the object 
of inducing the Native Princes to co-operate more heartily 
in the work of stamping-out crime. His impressions 
of the Native Courts visited, descriptions of interesting 
buildings, and records of curious facts connected with Oriental 
life, are thus to be found sandwiched between accounts of 
thrilling murders and daring acts of brigandage. The effect 
is not unpleasing, but we cannot help wishing that General 
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Hervey had considerably reduced his Diary before publication. 
“The half is better than the whole,” is a proverb which he 
should have remembered while preparing his work for the 
Press. Had he cut down his entries by one-half, and given 
us one volume instead of two, the result would have been 
very much more satisfactory. 


At the time of General Hervey’s service, the fashion in 
Thuggee had changed from strangling to poisoning, and he 
had to guard the native wayfarer against the Dhatura 
root rather than against the loin-cloth. The plan usually 
adopted by the Thugs, in the cases given by General Hervey, 
was something of this kind:—Two or three Thugs, habited 
like poor travellers, would encounter on the road a man and 
his wife, or a man travelling alone. They would thereupon 
join themselves to their intended victims, and ask leave to 
accompany them for mutual assistance and protection. After 
such leave had been granted, and after all cause for suspicion 
had apparently disappeared, they would suggest the prepara- 
tion of a meal, and into this the Thugs would contrive to intro- 
duce their poison,—the powdered seed of the Dhatura plant. 
The effect of the drug is to send the person who has taken it 
into a condition of insensibility, from which he either never re- 
covers, or from which he wakes in a condition bordering on 
idiocy, or extreme physical weakness. Sometimes these after- 
effects would last for many years, and cases are mentioned of a 
man remaining a cripple for seven years after the administra- 
tion of the poison. To the Thugs it is, of course, immaterial 
whether their victims recover or not. The condition of death- 
like coma and unconsciousness produced makes it perfectly 
easy for them to strip and rob their victims, which is all they 
require. It-is, unfortunately, very difficult, if not impossible, 
to say of any given dead body whether death was caused by 
Dhatura poison, as no traces remain, and hence it is certain 
that many cases are undetected by the police, or are attributed 
to other causes. As an example of Dhatura poisoning by 
Thugs, we may quote the following :— 


“There was a Jain temple at Pandooke, near Bhaugulpore, in 
Bengal. The two servants of it were discovered one morning, 
now kicking about on the ground, now reeling about as if in- 
toxicated and pdgul or mad-like, while the head priest or Poojdree 
himself, was nowhere to be seen. Three days subsequently his 
corpse was found in a pit or dry well, about half a mile distant 
from the temple. The medical evidence pointed to poison as the 
probable cause of the man’s death, but, as in all cases of vege- 
table poisoning, the venom was not discoverable in the contents 
of the stomach. The two drugged servants—who recovered — 
were, with two others, charged with the murder, but were 
acquitted. In their defence they attributed the deed to two 
pilgrims who had slept, they declared, at the temple that night— 
that they had not only poisoned them, but were also the mur- 
derers of the priest. And there the case had for some time been 
left. In the course of Mr. Reily’s inquiries into the cases of 
poisoning so prevalent at that time in that direction (vide p. 38, 
vol. i.),a man named Phoolchund was arrested as one of a gang of 
professional poisoners charged in several other cases of murder. 
He confessed, and included in his confession his complicity in the 
murder of the priest ; and, in the list of his accomplices, he gave 
the name of a man, one Phédoo a Napit (barber caste), who was 
thereupon arrested, and both he and the other were formally 
admitted as approvers. According to them, the case happened 
in this wise. hey and some others (of whom one, Gopaul, was 
the personal friend of the priest, for whom he used to read and 
write, whose debts he used to collect, and whose property he was 
left in charge of, even to the keys of his treasure, when the 
Poojaree, a time back, went to Patna to marry), together pro- 
ceeded by concert one evening, some in a bullock cart others on 
foot, ‘to make an offering to the Thdkoor’ or idol in the temple. 
Some sweetmeats were purchased for the purpose, which being 
brought to a garden in the neighbourhood, were divided into 
four parts, and placed in four dhénas (a kind of box formed of 
leaves, in which sweetstuffs meant for presentation are usually 
carried). The man Gopaul now mixed some powdered datoora 
seed or bookni, in the meats in one of those receptacles, and 
handed it over to the head man of the gang, one Chutturdhari, 
as the proposed offering. The latter, accompanied by Gopaul and 
another named Juggurnath (escaped into Nipél), tendered it to 
the priest, who presented it in due form to the idol, and then, as 
was usual, began to divide it among the three. They persuaded 
him to keep the whole of it for himself, as they had three other 
dhénas for themselves. The priest thereupon ate some of the 
drugged sweetmeat, and going into the outer courtyard, gave 
some of it to the two temple attendants. This at about seven 
o’clock the same evening; and the poisoners lingered in the 
precincts of the temple, on the pretence that ‘they would wait 
to hear the Thikoor’s evening hymn.’ In the darkening gloom, 
just before the night lamp was lighted within the inner shrine, 
an aged woman, almost the last act of devotion of the closing day, 
crept in to be advised by the priest, and as silently stole away, 
and a lame old man struggled up to offer to the idol his obeisance 
and salutation, or durshun, and slowly limped out again. All then 
became silent and was dark, save the glimmer from the uncertain 








night light within the innermost recess of the idol’s sanctum, 
And now soon, the priest became insensible—and as the two 
drugged attendants were lying in the outer court under the 
same influence, and the two or three other usual servitors had 
gone away to a distant burt-méla or charity fair, the lurking 
wretches decided to kill the priest outright and plunder his 
wealth stowed away, as the man Gopaul knew, in a milkhdina or 
secret treasure-place within a certain inner room, and they pre- 
ceeded to carry out their fell purpose accordingly. The un- 
conscious priest was lying inside of the inner courtyard, under 
the verandah of the shrine itself. One scoundrel clutched and 
squeezed his throat, another sat heavily upon his chest, a third 
held his hands, while a fourth horribly trampled where of itself a 
fatal result might be reckoned upon: ‘The priest did not speak, 
but flapped about his hands and feet, and that was why his 
hands were held.’ The helpless victim became convulsed and 
died. Four others of the gang then lifted away the corpse, while 
the others plundered the treasure.” 

The length of the quotation we have just made prevents 
us giving other instances of the grim records of crime 
contained in General Hervey’s book. We must not, how- 
ever, leave it without noticing the very interesting account 
which he gives in his first volume of the rites accom- 
panying Suttee. It includes a description of one of the 
last cases of Suttee that took place in Rajputana, fur. 
nished to General Hervey by a friend who had actually 
witnessed the ceremony, and had implored the widow not 
to take her seat on the pyre. The account of the wretched 
woman as she appeared when seated on the pyre, with the 
fierce flames enveloping her—‘ her body seamed with yawning 
cracks ”—is one of the most horrible things we have ever 
read. Another specially curious and interesting thing in 
General Hervey’s book is his account of a tribe of pickpockets 
and sneak-thieves who only steal by day—between sunrise and 
sunset—and who would sooner die than do a criminal act by 
night. That is one of the strangest evidences that man must 
keep a conscience that we have ever come across. 





ANCIENT GAMES AND ORIENTAL CHESS.* 
No one, we suppose, would be surprised at hearing that the 
familiar but artful game of draughts is the oldest game in 
the world; nor would they be astonished at that dignified 
people, the Ancient Egyptians, inventing and amusing them- 
selves with it some three or four thousand years ago. We 
have come, of late years, to expect a great deal of the 
Egyptians. Yet it is a striking fact that the representation 
of a game should have been found in the tomb of Rishepses, 
the scribe of the time of the Fifth Dynasty, and that a 
draught-board and the pieces have actually been recovered 
from the tomb of Queen Hatasu, of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
at Dayr-el-Baharee, which dates from B.C. 1600. And of the 
two games, played on a board with squares (for there were 
two), in another tomb at Beni-hassan, Mr. Falkener seems 
to have identified one with the “ Ludus Latrunculoram” 
of the Romans, and the other, which had the hieroglyph 
“seuat” over it, in Rashepses’s tomb, with the modern 
Egyptian game of “Seega.” The Egyptian of to-day makes 
a rude board by scooping holes in the sand, or cutting them 
in the rock, and those ancient and incorrigible vandals, the 
Arabs, have cut “Seega” boards on the summit of the Great 
Pyramid. So that the “forty centuries” of Napoleon have 
seen what calls for more surprise than the preservation of 
a monument—the survival of a simple game. The fellah 
plays the same game that the artist depicted on the walls of 
the immemorial tomb to please the eye of the dead man’s 
“double,” and to remind him of one of the pleasures of the 
Hereafter. Then there is also “ The Game of the Sacred Way,” 
no doubt identical with the “ ispa ypawun” of the Greeks, and 
the “Ludus Duodecim Scriptorum” of the Romans. The 
board consisted of a central row of squares, with a shorter one 
on each side ; the pieces were moved along the “ via sacra ” by 
throws of dice, and could be taken up—hence the expression 
“ xiveiv tov &@ iepés”»—and impressed into the player’s service; 
the object of the game being to get as many pieces, in- 
cluding prisoners, along and to the end of the “sacred way ”— 
a sort of backgammon, in fact. Yet, again, was-there the 
“Ring and the Bowl,” and “ Atep.” The first-named was 
played on a board marked with a number of lessening rings, 
counters being moved from the outermost to the innermost 
spot, where they were safe, and taken off. As dice have been 
found, four-sided, of oblong form, we may be certain they 
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were used in all these games. Animitation of a knuckle-bone 
in ivory has even been found, showing most strongly how 
customary was the use of this aid in determining the moves 
of a game. “Atep” was the equivalent of the modern 
“Mora,” but the staid Egyptians probably could not get up 
quite as much enthusiasm about it as the Italiansdo. Of few 
Italians could we say, “ Dignus, quicum in tenebris micere.” 
Tbe word “ Mora” is more ancient than we generally suppose, 
for we have given here the fac-simile of an ancient gem 
published by M. Ch. Lenormant, in which the word is written 
over two figures playing at the game. 

Eastern chess, in all its varieties, “pretends,” says Mr. 
Falkener, to a like antiquity; but now that the “ Bhavishya 
Purana ” which contains the earliest description of “ Chatu- 
ranga,” is said to be no earlier than the tenth century, we 
must not regard it with the same veneration as draughts. 
But chess is obviously of great age; the account in the 
“ Purana ” is probably copied from an older treatise. Firdausi, 
in the “ Shah-Nama,” speaks of it having been introduced into 
Persia hundreds of years before his time, by an Indian Am- 
bassador. At any rate, the intellect and the elaboration that 
have been expended upon it have aged it; nor, indeed, is it a 
game tbat could have been evolved out of an inner conscious- 
ness. It cannot, of course, be placed too far back in the 
history of civilisation; but it is probably the elaboration of 
some one of those games in the mural paintings at Beni- 
hassan, at Dayr-el-Baharee, and at Ak-Hor. 

Indian Chess, or “ Chaturanga,” is played with a rajah, an 
elephant, a horse, and a ship, and four foot-soldiers, corre- 
sponding to a king, a castle, a knight, and a bishop, and four 
pawns; and there are four players. Each player faces his 
partner, and places his pieces in the order of ship, horse, 
elephant, and rajah, beginning at the left-hand corner, the 
four foot-soldiers being, of course, in front. Partners are 
thus on the opposite diagonals. The players move in the 
order of the sun. The tactics of the game, apparently from 
the “ Bhavishya Purana,” are not to attack your opponent who 
has just played, as would be done in double chess, but to 
obstruct the opponent who has to play next. The game is 
distinguished from double chess by marked variations. There 
is no queen, and the ship or bishop is “lame ”—can only move 
two squares at a time, though he can hop over an inter- 
vening piece if he likes. Moreover, a player can take his 
partner’s rajah if things are not going well, and so assume 
command of both armies; and if both sides have lost a 
rajah, they can be restored by mutual consent. The game 
is thus pervaded by a military spirit, though not so stiff 
but what the opening moves are made by the aid of 
dice. In this early game the rajah could be taken, but he 
can always, if all the other pieces are taken, retire with the 
honours of war, and draw the game. The names allotted to 
the pieces, it is needless to say, are not fanciful; sets of 
Indian chess-men exist, and very beautiful they are, too. The 
rajah in his howdah, mounted on an elephant—his strongest 
piece, the elephant, being of somewhat smaller stature; then 
comes the heavy war-horse, richly caparisoned, with a rider; 
and the ship, something between a gondola and a Chinese 
sampan ; lastly, the foot-soldiers squat with Oriental resigna- 
tion on their pedestals. We have a capital photograph of the 
pieces set for play, and a really beautiful one of an exquisitely 
carved Indian chess-board. Mr. Falkener, by-the-way, could 
hear of no Indian who played “ Chaturanga ” to-day. 

Chinese chess must claim our admiration by the manner in 
which the conception of a military game has been elaborated 
so as to confurm with the realities of warfare. The board is 
divided by an imaginary river, which the elephant and the 
king may not cross. The pieces are placed on the intersections 
of the lines, not on the spaces. The king, or general, with his 
two guards, must keep toa square of nine points in the centre 
of his side, with diagonal lines from corner to corner, along 
which the guards may move, the king moving only forward, 
or sideways, or backwards; other pieces may enter this fortress 
and pass through it. The most characteristic piece of Chinese 
chess, however, is the cannon, which, though like our castle, 
cannot move without jumping over a piece, so that not only is 
its attack most formidable and unexpected, but it must be 
supported, else it is helpless. Thus the cannon, if opposite to 
the king, even if there be no intervening piece, gives latent 
check ; and, of course, a piece inserted in the line of fire does 
not better matters. ‘The prettiest checkmate,” says Mr. 





Falkener, “is with two cannons in line.” Here the second 
cannon gives check, and the king must move, for if 
another piece be inserted, the first cannon gives check. 
Now, we may allow that if the elephant is not supposed 
to cross the river, no more should the cannon, for the 
first-named is really the more capable of the feat; but the 
genius of the piece lies in its imitation of cannon in warfare 
—its range, the firing over bodies of troops, and its liability 
to capture. Chess is the greatest of all games, and surely 
nothing makes the truism plainer than the invention of a 
piece that shall so closely resemble its prototype in actual 
circumstances, 

Japanese chess is too complicated for us to describe. Not 
only are there a great number of pieces and moves, but their 
value changes; for instance, on reaching the enemy’s camp, 
promotion ensues, and captured pieces are re-entered under 
various conditions. In fact, the game demands, if that were 
possible, more undivided attention than European chess; and 
in its provisions and contingences, especially the last, is 
strictly military. The pieces, agreeable to the enrolling of 
prisoners, are all of one colour. Chess has always held con- 
siderable position in Japan. It flourished during the 
Shégunate, and again, after the Revolution, is being revived. 
A grand tourney was held last year at Tokio, and now that 
the Daimios are no longer the power they were, perhaps they 
will amuse themselves with “ Shio-Ghi,” 7.e., “The General’s 
Game.” 

The Burmese game seems to be rather a heavy variety of 
chess, the peculiarity of it being that a pawn “queens ” when 
it strikes an imaginary diagonal line drawn from the player’s 
left-hand corner to the right-hand corner in front of him (his 
opponent’s left-hand corner). The pieces are massed on the 
player’s right hand, but the three privileged pawns—there are 
only three allowed to “ queen”—can only “queen” when the 
queen has been taken. We should say here that no piece 
equivalent to our queen really exists in Eastern chess, 
the most powerful piece being equivalent to our rook, or 
castle. In the Burmese game, the privilege of translation con- 
fers no higher rank on a piece than that of “ chekoy ”—called 
queen in European equivalence by virtue of its being unique— 
a piece possessing scarcely more power than a pawn. The usual 
move of the piece called “queen” in all Oriental varieties of 
chess is one square diagonally, and it is never one of the 
superior pieces. Both in Burmese and in Siamese chess, the 
piece called by Mr. Falkener the “bishop” has a somewhat 
limited move—one square diagonally every way, and one 
straightforward, in which it may not take. Turkish chess 
is remarkable only for the embroidered board it is played 
upon, and the shape of the pieces; it is but a variant of 
European chess. We have yet to speak of Tamerlane’s chess, or 
“ great chess,” which is played on a board of one hundred and 
twelve squares, and numbers twenty-eight pieces. The shape 
of the board is eleven by ten squares, and there is an extra 
square at the right-hand extremity of each player's back line, 
where, when pressed, the shah can retreat and be safe, except, 
of course, from stalemate. There are three classes of pieces, 
those with diagonal, straight, and mixed moves, and the 
strongest pieces occupy the second row, the shah being in the 
middle, the remainder on alternate spaces behind in the back 
row, and eleven pawns filling up the third and front row. If the 
Chinese game possesses the most ingenious of pieces in the 
cannon, or catapult, “ great chess” possesses the most powerful 
one, the giraffe. The move of this piece—one square straight 
and any number diagonal, or one diagonal and any number 
straight—is really enough to upset the mental balance of the 
average chess-player. At the beginning of a game it may, 
like a quick-firing gun, be considered as “jammed ;” but, as 
the board is thinned, its execution increases, till it may be 
considered a match for a castle and a bishop. With this power- 
ful development of chess, we may conclude varieties of chess. 

The Chinese and Japanese ‘‘ Game of Enclosing” is played 
on a “ go-bang” board, on the lines, and each player tries to 
form camps of counters all one colour, taking care—lest he 
be surrounded—to keep an “eye” open, otherwise his pieces 
become his adversary’s when completely closed in. 

The last game we venture to remind our readers of, is the 
Indian “ Pachisi,” played on a board in the form of a cross, 
and from which the game is taken, though not acknowledged 
to be so; there are differences, it is true, but the essentials of 
the games are alike. “ Pachisi” is still popular in India, and 
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the former Emperors of India conducted the game in “ Pachisi” 
courts, with slaves for pieces—not, it is to be hoped, in the 
grim and callous fashion that certain Indian potentates were 
rumoured to play living chess. 


Every one interested in chess and draughts and kindred 
games owes Mr. Falkener a debt of gratitude for his Oriental 
studies of games, and especially for his courageous attempt 
to reconstruct such as, we may truthfully say, are covered with 
the Pyramids. The photographs of the Oriental chess men 
and boards are beautiful examp les of their kind. 





A CENTRAL-AFRICAN MISSION RECORD.* 


THE publication of Mr. Hore’s narrative of his work in 
Central Africa between the years 1877 and 1888, has been 
delayed by his lengthened visit to Australia; but the account 
which it gives of the Missions, and its picture of the 
Lake Tanganyika region (the centre of the centre), may be 
taken as up to date, and possesses considerable interest, not 
only on account of its ostensible purpose, but from other 
points of view. The story of those eleven years is told 
in a manly, straightforward manner, without boasting, but 
with a fair assertion of the merits and claims of the small 
party, representing a new and daring enterprise of the London 
Missionary Society, who, in 1878, reached Ujiji, through 836 
miles of swamp, jungle, and forest, having encountered every- 
where uncivilised and barbarous men coming out to meet 
them, spear in hand, and were greeted there by “a mixed 
rabble” in deadly opposition to their supposed objects. 
“ Along the thousand miles of Tanganyika shore,” says the 
author, “ unknown sea and land to be explored mile by mile 
in a log canoe—the natives turning out with spears and 
stones to oppose our landing—homeless, houseless, and often 
lacking the common necessaries of life, we commenced in 
faith the race that was set before us.” The details of the 
work that was done, and the methods of it, are given very 
simply in the book; and, although the results may seem to 
the general reader, as we think they must, more imposing in 
the practical and material than in the spiritual order, there 
can be no doubt that the Mission deserves the assistance for 
which the latest report, that of last year, appeals. Here is a 
brief statement of the state of things eleven years after the 
memorable arrival at Ujiji:— 

“Tn 1888, all our missionaries were living in houses, engaged in 
Christian teaching ; our names, as friends, were known to all the 
tribes; leading names among Arabs are to-day the names of 
friendly protectors of our Mission; our English-built mission- 
vessels are welcomed everywhere as the harbingers of peace and 
good-will; and passing once more down the long road to the 
coast, at our station at Urambo, and at two others of the Church 
Mission Society, I witnessed assemblies of natives to Christian 
worship, and found a well-worn road free and open to the passage 
of any honest man.” 

Difficulties and complications have arisen since Mr. Hore 
left Lake Tanganyika, and the Mission has harder and more 
heart-sickening work before it than had the houseless pioneers, 
who established a line of peuceful influence of nearly one 
thousand miles overland, and another line of one thousand 
miles around Lake Tanganyika opened up to Christian and 
civilising work—with systems of transport and communica- 
tion—dotted, so far as men and means permit, with their 
stations. Mr. Hore writes rather confusedly as to the present 
state of the Mission; but we gather that the actual “ force,” 
so to speak, consists now of only seven men and five women. 
He urges all English people who care for the objects of the 
Mission to come to its aid liberally and quickly, by these 
arguments whose cogency recent occurrences enable us to 
appreciate :— 

“Tf we delay the prosecution of the good work, other spreading 
influences will not delay, which will render our task tenfold more 
difficult. We may yet deal with the African native in his normal 
condition of comparative innocence and calm. Later on, we shall 
have to contend with the excited and demoralised condition of the 
native under many di-turbing influenees, and the chief effort of 
Christian missions will have to be directed to the evangelisation, 
not of the barbarian, but of the civilised; for if certain processes 
continue to proceed—and there is every evidence that their pro- 
gress is inevitable—the mass of civilised immorality in Africa 
will soon become greater than the mass of heathen ignorance. 
shee aie While opportunity yet remains, let us redouble our 
efforts to Christianise the life and mind of the yet infant heathen, 
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that, with Christian manhood, they may be able to meet the flood 
of excitement which is coming to them.” 

All narratives of pioneering adventure have certain features 
in common; it is not until we come to the cruise of the ‘Cala. 
bash ’—the special exploit of Mr. Hore—that this narrative 
has very special interest, apart from its bearing upon mis. 
sionary progress. But, with the exploration of the vast lake, 
especially the south end, we come to descriptions of the 
exquisite natural beauties of the country and its extra. 
ordinary fertility, which make us understand the exterior 
compensations of such toil as the expedition involved. A few 
pages of the chapter headed “ The Heart of Africa,” devoteg 
to the woodland scenery, the animals, the products of the 
great lake itself, and especially of the myriads of birds, “of 
all living creatures in Africa the most en évidence,” are 
fascinating. Mr. Hore collected thirty different kinds of 
shell-fish, most of them quite new to science, and one of 
them, the Typhobia horei, being described as “perhaps the most 
remarkable fresh-water shell ever discovered.” Its portrait 
appears on the title-pages, and is very like a certain bonnet, 
known as “ the spoon-shaped,” which was “ the fashion” thirty 
years ago. The voyage of the ‘Calabash’ was not with. 
out dangers; among these were fierce squalls, and some. 
times at night a terrible darkness, rendering navigation 
very difficult. “At these times,” says the author, “I have 
seen the natural electric lights, ‘St. Elmo’s fire,’ for hours 
together at each mast-head and spar-end.” Tanganyika 
(which may be translated “the mixture”) is 2,700 ft. above 
the level of the sea, and, geographically, central in Africa, 
As its tribes of natives represent all the families of the con- 
tinent—there are twelve of them whose names begin witha 
“W,” while the names of their twelve countries begin with a 
“U ”—so do its shores exhibit a full collection of samples of 
its flora and fauna. The tribes are peaceful and industrious 
for the most part, turbulent and aggressive where they have 
learned to dread molestation by strangers, always and 
naturally regarded by them with suspicion. Mr. Hore’s grave 
and temperate plea for these latter reminds us of the well- 


known lines :— 
“Cet animal est trés méchant, 
Quand on l’attaque, il se défend.” 

“Tt seems hard,” he says, “that a man should be called lazy 
because he has ample leisure between his busy times; who has 
made with his own hands, from Nature’s absolutely raw materials, 
his house, his axe, and hoe and spear, his clothing and ornament, 
his furniture and corn-mill and all the things that he has, and 
who, though liable often in a lifetime to have to commence that 
whole process over again, has the energy and enterprise to do so. 
Too often have the same people been called savage and blood- 
thirsty, who, through all experience and by all their tradition re- 
garding armed strangers as enemies, defend themselves and their 
own with the desperate energy which, as displayed by our own 


have, as marine surveyor, navigator, and missionary, many times 
sailed along and visited the trib s living on the 1,000 miles of 
shore of Tanganyika, and three several times lived for two years 
at different places there in the process of making fi st acquaint- 
ance with those natives, and building stations in their countries. 
Over and over again I have been surrounded by levelled spears 
and drawn bows, whence, if I hastily passed on or returned, I 
should but have to report of the ‘savage opposition’ of those 
tribes; but, waiting to investigate and explain, or trusting to the 
friendly results of their investigation, I have lived to prove that 
their action was but courageous'y defensive, and to report that, in 
all my voyages and travels in Central Africa, I have slain no man, 
nor received wound from African weapon or missile.” 

It is good to have such testimony from such a witness. Mr. 
Hore dwells on the remarkable difference between the coast 
tribes of the Dark Continent and those of the inland regions: 
— Along almost any section of Africa, from coast to centre,” 
he says, “the farther the traveller advances into the interior, 
the better is the condition of the natives found to be: less 
drunkenness, less immorality, more industry and indepen- 
dence.” Mr. Wilmot Brooke, writing of the West Coast, has 
told us the same story, with a more severe reference to 
the exterior influences inimical to the African peoples. De- 
scribing the degradation of the coast tribes, and its causes, 
he adds :—“ Last of all, they are dragged lower still by their 
contact with the white man.” As he ascended the Niger, the 
squalid villages were seen no more; they were replaced by 
fine, clean, open towns, with thousands of inhabitants, and 
he entered a new world, physical, political, social, and 
religious. These statements make the readers of them think 
of the moral responsibility of nations, and their governments, 
of the greed of gold, and such-like things, and inspire them 
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with at least a passing pity for the threatened tribes of Lake 
Tanganyika. A very interesting chapter on “ Building and 
Shipbuilding » tells how the steamship ‘Good News’ was con- 
structed and launched, and so “possession” was taken of 
Lake Tanganyika,—a strange chapter of that continuous 
history whose opening chapter William Howitt puts into the 
two lines :— 


«“ He made him a boat of a hollow tree, 
a > be 
And man became lord of the mighty sea. 





THREE PLAYS OF MAETERLINCK.* 
Maurice MARTERLINCK, the young wathor whom a too 
enthusiastic admirer somewhat unkindly designated the 
“ Belgian Shakespeare,” and one of whose piays, L’Intruse, was 
acted in London under the direction of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
is “a symbolist ” and a poet. The two words should almost 
of necessity be inseparable; and in studying Maeterlinck’s 
works it is easy to recognise that he possesses in a very high 
degree that poetical insight, that power of moulding language 
to fit ideas, and of making ideas harmonise with language, 
necessary to form a masterpiece,—a masterpiece which, once 
perfected, it is almost hopeless and unnecessary to dissect. 
A comparison of Maeterlinck with Shakespeare, however, is 
neither worth considering nor refuting; but the comparison 
was made by a foreigner, and foreigners, however good their 
will may be, seldom possess the requisite knowledge of 
English to understand the full beauty and meaning of our 
many-sided poet. 

Putting aside the psychological question as to what in- 
fluences have formed Maeterlinck’s mind, also putting aside 
all criticism of the English translations of D’Intruse and La 
Princesse Maleine, we will confine our remarks to the three 
plays as they were written in French ; and, indeed, the author’s 
language is so simple, his characters so little complex, and, in 
Les Aveugles, his whole mise-en-scine so natural, that even an 
average French scholar can read and understand him; whilst 
his special charm and his strange merit must lose half their 
power by being converted into a language other than that 
which fashioned the poet’s thoughts, and was his natural 
medium of expression. 

Of the three plays, La Princesse Maleine, L’Intruse, and 
Les Aveugles, we do not hesitate to give the palm to Les 
Aveugles, which in its own line—and this play is certainly 
original—is a perfect composition. It realises what its author 
wishes it to realise, and there is about it a unity of conception 
and of workmanship very rare in a young man’s writings. 
Moreover, it possesses a right proportion of the mysterious 
and the matter of fact, of nature and art, so that the whole 
creates satisfaction in the reader’s mind. His sense of fitness 
and proportion are satisfied, even though the dramatis personx 
are all blind, save one, an infant in arms unable to speak. But 
the sense of the ludicrous never strikes one, thus confirming 
the truth that art’s greatest achievement is to make the im- 
possible or the improbable appear natural. That this achieve- 
ment was difficult even for Maeterlinck is easily seen, because 
in one only of his three plays does he attain this result, the 
other two certainly failing in one or other of the above merits ; 
so that one is led to believe Les Aveugles is a work born 
perfect, but which will leave no descendants. 

There is no doubt that this play is highly symbolical, though 
we do not pretend to have fathomed all its meaning; indeed, 
as Maeterlinck tells us, he allows his characters to act for 
themselves as they would in life. (Life acts very strangely, 
however, in La Princesse Maleine.) Most likely he would 
himself be at a loss to explain all the symbolical meanings he 
has so richly worked into his composition, and it is an added 
charm to his play that every reader can adopt his own mean- 
ing without too great dread of contradiction. As to the bare 
facts of the story, they are simple enough. At the beginning 
of the play, the actors are thus enumerated:—The priest ; 
three men born blind; the oldest blind man; the fifth and the 
sixth blind man. Then follows :—Three blind women praying, 
the oldest blind woman; a young blind girl; and a mad blind 
woman. Her baby is left out of the list, but it plays an im- 
portant part, and is often to be heard crying. Though all 
these people are blind, they have distinctive characters which 

* (1.) La Princesse Maleine. By Maurice Maeterlinck Bruxelles. ——(2.) 
Les Areugles and L’ Intruse. By Maurice Maeter inck. Bruxelles. (3.) Prin- 


cesse Mal-ine and The Intruder, Trans'ated by Gerard Harry. London: 
Heinemann, 








should be studied. The opening description of the mise-en- 
scene is very beautiful: All around, the gloomy ancient forest ; 
above, the starry vault of heaven trying to pierce through 
the dense foliage; leaning against the trunk of a tree the 
corpse of the wearied-out, white-haired priest, is to be seen, 
his hands clasped in front of him, his dumb, tear-stricken 
eyes no longer gazing at the visible side of eternity. On the 
right, the blind men are seated on stones and dead leaves; 
on the left, divided from them by rocks and fallen timber, are 
the six blind women. Threeare praying; one is weighed down 
with years; the mad one moans as she lulls her sleeping in- 
fant; and the last is very young, having masses of beautiful 
long hair failing around her. Most of them lean their head 
upon their hands, and all have lost the useless motions of 
the seeing, for they no longer turn their heads to listen to 
the various forest sounds about them. Tall, melancholy 
trees, such as the willow, the yew, and the cypress, over- 
shadow the whole party, and near to the priest grows a tuft 
of sickly asphodel. It is very dark, in spite of the moon- 
beams which here and there try to dispel the darkness. 

The play simply consists of conversation between these 
blind people ; they belong to the Hospice for the Blind, where 
all the attendants are old. The priest led them out in the 
morning to this wood; then, bidding them wait for him, he 
moved off, but, after walking a few steps, utterly wearied, he 
sank down and died. The blind people are waiting in vain 
for his return. Half through the play the house-dog rushes 
upon the scene, fawns on them, and drags one of them to 
where the priest sits dead and immovable. Horror-struck, 
they reproach each other for past ingratitude to him, and 
they wonder who now will lead them back; will any one see 
them? The people in the tall lighthouse never come down 
from their high position, and never gaze but one way—sea- 
ward. The Sisters of the Hospice never walk out at night; 
so there seems no hope for them, and they now begin to hear 
the mysterious whispers around them,—the moaning of the 
sea, the howling of the north wind, the rustle of the dead 
leaves, and, lastly, the echo of footsteps in the far, far dis- 
tance. They huddle together as the steps come nearer and 
nearer, and as they hear the trailing of garments brushing 
against the fallen leaves. ‘“ Lift up the child,” says the oldest 
woman, “so that he at least may see ;” and the girl holds up 
the infant, but adds: “ The footsteps have paused amongst 
us.” “They are here, in the midst of us,” says the old 
woman ; and the young girl calls out: “ Who are you?” Then 
silence ensues till the old woman cries: “ Have pity on us.” 
Another silence—the child cries—and the play ends, for Death 
has come. 

We have only touched a few points in this remarkable play. 
It is many-sided. There is the human interest which centres 
forcibly round the forsaken and helpless blind people; then 
there is the delicate character-drawing, and a very true study 
of the strange intermingling of the senses felt by the blind, 
and experienced differently by the born blind and those who 
have become blind ; and lastly, there is the rich symbolic side 
of the work. Here let us quote Macterlinck’s own idea about 
symbolism :— ; 

“Je ne crois pas que l’euvre puisse naitre viablement du 
symbole, mais le symbole nait toujours de lceuvre si celle-ci est 
ye ee le symbole qui émane de la vie de tout étre est 
bien plus haut et plus impénétrable que le plus merveilleux 
symbole préconcu, et la simple vie des étres contient des vérités 
mille fois plus profondes que tontes celle que peuvent concevoir 
nos plus hautes penseés.” 

As for the meaning of Les Aveugles, might we explain the 
blind to be those who have long leant upon Religion, and 
followed it from mere force of habit, but who, at last, when 
deprived of its support, acknowledge that they have never 
valued it at its true worth? When Religion is dead, they 
turn to the philosophers who live so high above the ordinary 
mortals, but who see but one side of all questions,—these 
“philosophers who darken and put out eternal truth by ever- 
lasting doubt.” But no real help must be expected from 
them; they cannot stop the advance or the fear of Death, 
whose footsteps are so plainly heard. To the young, Death 
does not cause so much fear as to the aged. The girl has 
often plucked the pale asphodels which cover the meads of the 
lower world, where the spirit of the swift-footed Achilles 
moves in mighty strides, and the hunter Orion again pursues 
his prey; but the aged can smell no sweetness in the withered 
flowers. The Sisters in the Hospice have narrowed their ideas, 
and cannot come forth from their conventional religious 
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retreat to lead back those who have strayed and are blind; 
and even the watch-dog, Custom, believing Religion to be 
dead, fails in its ordinary duty. 

Naturally, these symbols might be explained in the opposite 
way,—as expressing the powerlessness of Religion to accomplish 
its mission, failing even in its last act to bring comfort to the 
mental distress of the helpless, and at the end leaving those 
who looked for its help to die of despair. But the author tells 
us that his wish is to give us a picture which obeys universal 
laws; and he says of his mental vision: “ Si je l’écoute e’est 
Vunivers et l’ordre des choses qui pensent 4 ma place, et j‘irai 
sans fatigue au deli de moi méme; si je lui résiste on peut 
dire que je me débat contre Dieu.” Such words do not point 
to an anti-religious meaning in the author’s work. In any 
case, the mystery of Nature is made use of to create the weird 
effect of the picture; and besides all this, the sound of words 
has been deeply studied, so that this play should be read aloud 
fully to realise its success. Indeed, the author might with 
more truth be likened to Wagner than to Shakespeare. 

In Les Aveugles, then, we have unity; but in L’Intruse, 
though the same method is employed, the same result is not 
attained. The intruder is Death, and the family to whom 
it comes consists of a blind grandfather, a father, three 
daughters, and an uncle. They are sitting in a room waiting 
for the doctor, and the sister of the wife, who has been very 
ill after the birth of her child, but whois reported to be out of 
danger. The old grandfather’s anxiety for his child will not be 
quieted ; his ears can discern the weird sounds of the coming of 
Death, which those about him explainaway. The sweep of the 
scythe is the gardener mowing the grass ; the faint footsteps on 
the gravel are those of the aunt ; the pushing open of the door is 
the servant entering; and the going out of the light is caused 
by the draught. But all through this clever play the human 
interest is not strong enough, and the reader does not care 
much whether the sick woman dies or recovers; indeed, at 
last we are inclined to smile when, as the Sister of Charity 
opens the door and makes the Sign of the Cross in token of 
the presence of Death, the family hasten in, but the uncle 
“s’efface poliment” to let the ladies go first. This false note 
spoils the effect of the grandfather’s cry: ‘“ Where are you 
going, where are you going; you have left me all alone.” 

The same mistake—that is—the want of sufficient human 
interest—is repeated in La Princesse Maleine. Moreover, the 
English reader will be irritated by hearing an echo of Hamlet. 
There is the wicked Queen Ann, her second husband the King, 
his son, the Prince Hjalma, who was going to marry Maleine, 
but, having seen her but once, and believing her dead, engaged 
himself happily to Queen Ann’s daughter, Uglyane; but 
Maleine reappears, the Prince’s affection goes back to her; 
but the reader finds it difficult to believe in his great love. 
The wicked stepmother, of course, tries first to poison Maleine, 
and then finally murders her; but all these horrors leave us 
calm, even at the end, when the Prince, finding Maleine dead, 
kills the Queen and then himself. We are not affected by 
these misfortunes, whilst all through the play there is a 
constant firework-display of the elements which makes us 
more inclined to laugh than to shudder. ‘“ Another such 
night, and we shall all be white,” says Hjalma’s friend 
Angus, after the general slaughter; and we must endorse the 
sentiment, for the curtain falls on a hopelessly mad King, 
and the gloom is not dispelled by the concluding note, 
which informs us that a nightingale is singing and a 
cock crowing. 

Here, then, is the stumbling-block in Maeterlinck’s man- 
nerism. Unless most carefully handled, it is very likely to 
verge on the ludicrous; even the weird repetition of sound 
losing its effect by too frequent use, and it soon becomes 
powerless unless allied to a strong human interest. Children 
scream but once at artificial thunder, and for us, “ un frisson 
nouveau ” is created only when Nature is handled naturally. 
To bring about great results by small means belongs to a 
high order of art, and it yet remains to be seen whether 
the Belgian author will keep to this level or sink down to the 
charlatanism of literature long since discarded. 

We cannot resist quoting one paragraph from Les Aveugles 
to show how Maeterlinck forges his short sentences till we 
seem to hear them ring on the mental anvil. One of the born 
blind is speaking of the priest before the corpse is discovered :— 


“Tl devient trop vieux. I] parait que lui méme n’y voit plus 
depuis quelque temps. Il ne veut pas l’avouer de peur qu’un 





autre ne vienne prendre sa place parmi nous, mais je soupe 

quw’il ne voit presque plus. Il nous faudrait un autre wha 
nous écoute plus et nous devenons trop nombreux. [] yy’ ve ved 
les trois religieuses et lui qui voient dans la maison: et ils a 
tous plus vieux que nous—Je suis sir qu’il nous a égarés et 2 
cherche le chemin. Out est-il allé? Il n’a pas le droit de i 
laisser ici... ... Ee a 





We must refer our readers to the play itself to enter into 
its full beauty, for Maurice Maeterlinck is capable, as we 
see here, of giving us good work. He can look deep down into 
many things, he is a poet, and he has a healthy outlook upon 
life; and if he is somewhat deficient in humour, he is sincere. 
and he is not yet thirty years old. ‘ 
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Miidhava Rio Sindhia. By H. G. Keene. (Clarendon Press.) — 
This is one of the “ Rulers of India” series,—scarcely among the 
first in interest, but certainly worth study, the more so as Sindhia 
was the founder of one of the most powerful houses among native 
States. The interest of the story culminates when Sindhia came 
into collision with the British power. The incompetence of our 
leaders at first threw the advantage into his hands; but the balance 
was soon redressed. Captain Bruce, a brother of the famous 
Abyssinian traveller, took Gwalior by surprise without losing a 
man ; and Sindhia, in a final effort to retrieve affairs, was driven 
out of his camp by a night surprise. This satisfied him that the 
British were better as friends than as foes. Hastings, too, saw 
that the man was faithful and capable, and bound him fast to our 
cause by a liberal treaty. To this he was steadfastly loyal, a 
virtue which he did not display in all his transactions. Sindhia’s 
ability is, as Mr. Keene observes, best measured by the failure of 
his successor to hold his place. One of the secrets of his success 
was certainly his prompt recognition of British soldiership. 
“Their line is like a brick wall,” he said, on the occasion of his 
early triumph over the ill-led force. To see the excellences of a 
vanquished foe is a crowning proof of sagacity. 

The Ainu of Japan. By the Rev. John Batchelor. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—The Ainu—not Aino, it should be observed—are 
the aborigines of Japan (ainu means “ man;” aino, ‘ mongrel,” 
the dominant race scoffing at their subjects as of half-human, 
half-bestial descent). Their habitat is Yezo and the Kourile Islands 
(another branch of the tribe is to be found in Saghalien, but it is 
only the subjects of Japan that are treated of in this book). Mr, 
Batchelor has lived much among this people. That they are dirty 
and drunken, he confesses, still, he thinks well of them,—“ a more 
kind, gentle, and sympathetic people it would be difficult to find.” 


A very interesting account it is that he gives of them. They are not 


by any means savage, though some of their habits ill-agree with 
civilisation. Their manners are elaborate; they have legends; 
and they have—so, at least, Mr. Batchelor affirms, though Miss Bird 
denies it—a religion. But, then, he has lived with the people for 
years, and found out by degrees their inmost thoughts ; while the 
lady, acute and observant as she was, only knew them from 
without. The progress of Christianity is slow among them; still, 
progress is made. Their numbers are decreasing. The Japanese 
Government endeavours to protect them, but is baffled by the sale 
of intoxicants by Japanese traders. 

The Doings of Rafles Haw. By A. Conan Doyle. (Cassell and 
Co.)—Raffles Haw is a millionaire, or billionaire, thanks to his 
possession of a secret which furnishes him with an inexhaustible 
supply of money. He is anxious to make a good use of it, and 
accordingly employs it with a quite startling lavishne:s. Un- 
happily, the old legend comes true again. The man who changes 
whatever he touches into gold does not add to the happiness of 
the human race. The story is decidedly well written. The 
History of a Failure, and other Tales. By E. Chilton. (Longmuns.) 
—The “failure” is a child of a philosophical parent, who, having 
been born, bred, and educated according to the wisest rules, 
ought to have been a success, but was not. However, he succeeded 
in this,—making his parents see that there are things in heaven 
and earth, especially in heaven, which ure not dreamt of in their 
philosophy. There are five other stories in the volume, reprinted 
from various periodicals. —-Australian Life. By Francis Adams. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Eight stories, under the heading of 
« Along the Coast,” and six, with the common title of “Up the 
Country,” most of them of # tragical turn, make up this volume. 

A Winter in North China. By the Rev. T. M. Morris. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—Mr. Morris and Dr. Fuller (who writes a brief 
introduction to the book) were commissioned by the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society to inspect the condition of its missions in China. 
This inspection was to take in the stations in Shantuog and 
Shansi. Incidentally, they observed what could be seen of the 
missionary work of other societies. This volume, originally pub- 
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cinerea 
lished in the columns of a local newspaper (not a very dignified 
proceeding, we venture to suggest), contains the results of their 
tour of inspection. The conclusion that the visitors came to was 
full of satisfaction and hope. The work was on a large scale, and 
had better prospects than they had ventured to anticipate before 
starting. Of the native hostility to missions, of which so much 
bas late'y been heard in Europe, we are told but little in these 
pages. Of the amount of sacrifice demanded of a missionary 
in China, one sentence says volumes _— From the time we 
left Tien-tsin,’ writes Mr. Morris in his preface, © until 
we came on our return journey to Pekin, we did not meet 
with a single foreigner except the missionaries.” That implies 
a complete isolation of life which must indeed be very hard 
to bear. We should like to know what Dr. Fuller means 
when he writes that “this year marks the centenary of English 
missions.” Surely English missions have attained a greater age 
than that! The S.P.G. was founded in 1707, and from the first 
recognised as part of its duty the work of converting the heathen. 
Earlier than that—1648—the House of Commons passed a resolu- 
tion affirming this principle. Perhaps Dr. Fuller is “ particular ” 
enough not to recognise any mission as “Christian” except they 
are Baptist. But that is not the impression left by the language 
of his colleague. 

Diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch. With Introductory Notice by Sir 
Theodore Martin. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—At twenty- 
one, Daniel Gooch was appointed Superintendent of the Locomo- 
tive Department of the Great Western Railway. It was at his 
suggestion that the vast establishment at Swindon was set up. 
He severed his connection with the Company in September, 1864, 
but returned to it as Chairman in 1866. Its affairs, before 
depressed, steadily improved, the price of the shares rising in the 
course of six years from £90 to £120. In February, 1889, he pre- 
sided at the general meeting for the last time, and had the pleasure 
cf announcing a dividend of 7} per cent. But the most interesting 
experiences of his life were in connection with the laying of the 
Atlantic telegraph cables. He had bought, with some friends, 
the ‘Great Eastern’ steamship in 1862; and the great vessel was 
used in laying the cable in 1860. His diary—entered up, it would 
seem, from day to day—gives a graphic account of the alternating 
hopes and fears with which the attempt was made. It ended in 
failure. But Sir Daniel was undaunted, and went again the fol- 
lowing year. After the cable had been laid, the work of fishing 
for the old one was begun. After disappointments innumerable, 
which it seems to try one’s patience even to read, this work was 
accomplished. On September 2nd, the cable was fished up, and it 
was found to be in connection with Valencia. He made a third 
cable expedition in 1869. In this also there were anxieties, but it 
ended well. The extracts from Sir Daniel’s diaries, which are 
described as voluminous, have been judiciously made. 

The Cause of an Ice-Age. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The “cause” Sir Robert Ball finds in 
astronomical facts. The attraction of the planets deflects the 
earth from its normal orbit. The most potent of these forces is 
that of Venus; next to this planet comes Jupiter, exercising 
about half the amount. All the planets do something. The 
smallest of the asteroids—Eudora by name, “217” by number— 
exercises an attraction which would snap the strongest cable as 
if it were a piece of pack-thread. But it is Venus and Jupiter 
that chiefly bring about the Ice-Age. They change the earth’s 
orbit from a circle to an ellipse. When it is a circle we havea 
genial, when it is an ellipse we have a glacial age. Of course, 
it must be remembered that the state of things in one hemisphere 
is the converse of what it is in the other. These, and a variety 
of cognate considerations and details, Professor Ball sets out in a 
most lucid and interesting style. 

Water-Colour Painting in England. By Gilbert R. Redgrave. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a volume in the series 
of “Tllustrated Handbooks of Art,” and, taking up the history of 
water-colour painting at the earliest times, which, however, does 
not practically take us very far back, carries on the subject down 
to the report of the committee which was appointed to consider 
the durability of the pigments employed. The illustrations 
are thirty-three in number, and give specimens of the manner of 
as many leading artists in this line, from Thomas Hearne (1744- 
1817) down to W. J. Muller (1812-1847). We have arranged them 
in the order of birth. It is curious to see how much longer-lived 
the artists in the second half of the period (which takes in about 
a century and a half) have been than the artists in the first. The 
average is seventy-three years against fifty-five. Painting in 
water-colours is now, it would seem, the most healthy of occupa- 
tions. But then a certain eminence, and with eminence comfort, 
must be attained. , 

Elements of Agriculture. By W.Frean, LL.D. (John Murray). 
—We have here a text-book “prepared under the authority of 





the Royal Agricultural Society of England,” and published at a 
price so moderate as ought to ensure the very widest circulation. 
The plan was settled by a sub-committee of the Society, and the 
author was assisted in his work by the advice and suggestions of 
a number of experts, among whom we find the well-known names 
of Sir John Lawes, Miss Ormerod, Mr. Clare Sewell Read, and 
Dr. Voelker. The work consists of three parts, which are respec- 
tively entitled “The Soil,” “The Plant,” “The Animal.” It is, 
so to speak, “chockfull” of facts, which it is quite beyond our 
province to deal with. Perhaps the most generally interesting 
chapter will be the last, on “ Dairying.’ Every one, one might 
say, thinks he can manage a dairy. Anyhow, it is within the 
competence of many to make an experiment, and failure, which 
is not impossible, will not be ruinous. Here is a basis of fact: 
“An ordinary Shorthorn dairy cow may be expected to yield in 
the course of a year 600 gallons of milk.” Value this at 8d- 
per gallon, and we get £20 as the gross produce. Allow four 
shillings per week for its food, and £4 for interest on its price 
and depreciation ; add other items which experience will suggest, 
and a cow will be seen not to be the potential fortune which some 
people suppose. However, this volume tells the reader how to 
make the best of her, as, indeed, of all kinds of agricultural 
possibilities. 

Camping Sketches. By George R. Lowndes. (Bentley and Son.) 
—Mr. Lowndes describes with much graphic effect, and without 
the incessant effort to be funny which often makes such books 
almost unbearable, various “ open-air” experiences. How heand 
his companions went down to the Cheshire coast to shoot wild- 
fowl at Christmastide, how they made various trout-fishing expe- 
ditions at more genial times of the year, how they attempted to 
navigate an “ unnavigable river,” are among the subjects of Mr. 
Lowndes’s pen, and of “M. L.’s” excellent illustrations. It is a 
curious thing how much more prominent a feature the weather is 
when these experiences are described than when they are in pro- 
gress. It is difficult to imagine how people endured all the dis- 
comforts here described from cold, wind, and rain. Yet probably 
at the time they seemed but litt’e. 


Selections from Plato. Edited by T. W. Kolleston. (W. Scott.) 
—Mr. Rolleston includes portions of the “ Phaedrus,” the “ Re- 
public,” the “ Hippias Major,” and the “Symposium,” together 
with the whole of the “ Apology,” “ Crito,” and “ Phaedo,” adding 
the seventh of the Letters, which he considers to be genuine,—a 
conclusion which one would gladly acc2pt, considering how in- 
teresting a document it is. This genuineness, however, is very 
doubtful. As a whole—and it is difficult to separate them in any 
critical estimate—the Letters are scarc2ly worthy of Plato. 


Suffering London. By A. Exymont Hake. (Scientific Press.)— 
This is an able p'ea—commended and seconded by Mr. Walter 
Besant, who writes an -ntroluction—for the London hospitals, 
Mr. Egmont Hake briefly sketch’s the history of these great in- 
stitutions, shows what work they do, and enforces the duty that 
there lies on all who have the means, of giving support—a largely 
increased support, it must be—to them. We are glad to hear of 
a movement recently set on foot for organising this support in an 
efficient way. Meanwhile, this eloquent appeal, made by one who 
evidently knows his subject, should not be without its effect. 

Insurance and Saving. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is a 
report made by a Committee of the Charity Organisation Society 
on “ The Existing Opportunities for Working-Class Thrift,” while 
an introduction discusses the “ Poor-Law as an Obstacle to Thrift 
and Voluntary Insurance.” The Poor-Law, indeed, is a different 
thing as it is differently administered. In Bradfield Union, for 
instance, a rigid adherence to the rule against outdoor relief has 
reduced the proportion of paupers to the population from 1 in 13 
in 1871, to 1 in 126 in 1888, and the rate, at the same interval, 
from 243d. to 53d.; at Brixworth, in Northamptonshire, the pro- 
portion has fallen, under the same influence, from 1 in 11 to 1 in 
101. The report takes a more favourable view of the solvency of 
the great Benefit Societies than is commonly held. Secessions, it 
states, are not taken into account. But then, it may be retorted, 
if we are to have thrift, there must be no secessions. A definite 
condemnation is passed on the schemes of “ Old-Age Pensions.” 
The difficulties are enormous, though they may be expressed in not 
many words. First, we want the habit of thrift, and then 
the means of giving that thrift the best opportunities of 
realising its intentions. If the poor could have the security 
and the advantages which the well-to-do enjoy, much would be 
done towards solving the problem. The Industrial Societies and 
the Government ask about the same terms, and can afford nothing 
more; the first because, having to canvass—here the want of the 
habit comes in—the working expenses are enormous; the 
second because it cannot get for its money more than 23, or 
say 23, per cent. If the insurance and pension scheme could be 
worked by a Society which managed its affairs at an expense of 6 
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per cent., and realised £4-25 per cent. on its funds, the induce- 
ments to thrift would be more attractive than they are. Unhappily, 
this is impossible. 


Coal, and what We get from It. By Raphael Mendola. (S.P.C.K.) 
—This is a volume in the “Romance of Science” series The 
first chupter is mainly historical, and, we may add, prophetic. If 
we put out of consideration the possible coal in South-Hast 
England, we get an available stock of 146,544,000,000 tons. The 
annual consumption is 170,000,000. At this rate we have enough 
for about eight hundred years. The tendency will probably be to 
diminish the consumption. The Bessemer process has diminished 
the quantity used in iron and steel manufacture by five-sizths. 
About the products of coal ther2 is much curious information. 
Dyes, perfumes, flavours, and drugs are largely made from it. 

Makers of Modern Thought. By David Nasmyth, Q.C. Vol. IT. 
(G. Philip and Son.)—The six thinkers whom Mr. Nasmyth 
describes in this volume are Hobbes, Descartes, Pascal, Spinoza, 
Locke, and Newton. 
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**LIBERTY ”’ VELVETEEN, 


Messrs, Liberty have made further deve 


“LIBERTY” 


| ments in the manufacture of this Pie 9 
| 


ART 2 1 
mater ial, and have added a variety of New 
VELVETEEN Shades to the already extensive range of rich 
aie and rare colourings, 


26in, to 27in. wide; price 3s. 11d. per yard, 
Every yard stamped “ Liberty” Art Velveteen, 
New Parrerns Post-Frer, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 


AUTUMN DRESSES, 
New PatTerns Post-FREE, | 
LIBERTY and CO., 


Oo S$ L E& R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 


(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 

OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy te Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownina, 63 Strand, London, W.0, 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
| 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK,. | 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SMEDLEY'S. 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





WINTER HOSIERY. 
THE TRIPLE SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR 
STRENGTH, WARMTH, AND DURABILITY. 
Of all Drapers and Hosiers. 
Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘ MUSA DYE,” on each pair. 


WHOLESALE ONLY, 


12 FLETCHER GATE, NOTTINGHAM. 





> STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL— 
Now ready. Part III, Vol. LY. SEPIEMBER, 1892. Price 5s. 
ConTENTS, 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 58TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
SoOcIETY, HELD ON THE 28TH JUNE, 1892, wITH PROCEEDINGS. STATE 
EXPERIMENTS IN New ZEALAND. By Sir Robert Stout, K.C.M.G. 

THE ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE Economic Scrence AND STATISTICS 
SECTION OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, HELD AT EprnpurGH, 1892. By 
the Hon. Sir Charles W. Freemanti'e, K.C.B. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE OLD BILLs OF MORTALITY. 
By Dr. William Ogle, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

MISCELLANEA :—(1.) Proceedings of Section F of the British Association.— 
(2.) On the Probable Effect of the Limitation of the Number of Ordinary 
Fellows Elected inte the Royal Society, to Fifteen in each Year on the 
Eventual Total Number of Fellows. By Lieutenant-General R. Strachey, 
R.E., F.R.S.—(3.) Homicide in the United States in 1890.—(4.) A Census of 
Inland Navigation in France.—(5.) Female Labour in New South Wales. 
(6.) Notes on Economical and Statistical Works.—(7.) Quarterly List of 
Additions to the Library. 

London: E. Stanrorp, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, %.W. 
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The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. + ith 2 


————— 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the bedy, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body of Shirt 
of patent Cellular Cloth. 
Prices, 6s. 6d., 7°. 6d, 8s. 6a., 10s 6d. 

Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE MEDAL 


OF THE 
SANITARY INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN (1892) 


HAS BEEN AWARDED TO 


“VINOLIA” SOAP. 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 





Letiers to the Manajer will receive eve-y attention. 
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BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
For Persona), Family, or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 


read the Prospectus of the 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Established 1815, 
FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 


The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose int>res‘s alone 
this great Society is conducted. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.U. West End Agency: 47 PALL MALL. 











MARRIED LADY (Irish), owing to reduced circum- 

stances, is anxious to hear of a situation as UNPAID COMPANION to 
some nice, refined gentlewoman. Advertiser is middle-aged, but strong and 
active, well accustomed to the management of a house, well educated and musi- 
eal, and willing to make herself useful in any way. Would like to travel, but all 
travelling expenses would have to be paid.—-Address, “ A, B.,”’ Grosvenor Library, 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, London. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on DECEMBER 20th, varying from £75 

to #10 perannum, The Examination will be held at Canterbury and at Oxford. 

There are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum 
have recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 


RESDEN (GERMANY)—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 

H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

both Classical and Modern Sides, Spec‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 

guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 








HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESUEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

J PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 

Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 

Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 

_o 13 miles from London. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
Sth, 








OURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14 


years of age.—Two Resident Masters; Governess. House stands in own 
garden, close to pines and shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground ; 
good playing-field. Excellent position for delicate boys.—Mrs. MACDONELL, 
Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The SIXTY- 

SECOND SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT opens OCTOBER 3rd. 
—The NINETEENTH SESSION of ths DEPARTMENT of SCIENUE, TECH- 
NOLOGY, and ARTS begins OCTOBER 10th. The Classes prepare for Pro- 
fessions, Commerce, and University Dezrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. 
The Physica), Chemical, Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Labora- 
tories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be open 
daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. For Medical Students, 


The HALL of RESIDENCE in connection with the College is now open. 








eg YORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE, 
Limited.—This Company has erected LYDDON HALL, in VIRGINIA 
Ri AD, LEEDS, as a Hall of Residence for Stucen s attending the Classes of the 
Yorkshire College whose homes are at a distance from Leeds, Th® Hall will be 
opened at the beginning of next October, under the direction of Mr. C. M. 
GILLESPIE, M.A., Warden.—Particulars may be obtained from the SEVRE- 
TARY of the Yorkshire Colleze, Leeds. ° 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectu 1 > iversi 
Bt. pA hog TB apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, 


| dial aliases COLLEGE, cone. 
(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 


HeEAD-Master—Rey. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 





NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playgroundadjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, September 20th. 


Victoria UNEVE RSET Y. 








LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 





The attention of Members of School Boards, Managers of Schools, and others, 
is called to the opportunity now afforded to Teachers in Elementary Schools of 
obtaining a complete course of Training in conjunction with the qualification of 
B.A. and B.Se. of Victoria University. 


Liverpool University Training College provides a complete course of training 
for Elementary Teachers who, as Registered Students of University College, 
attend all the courses of Lectures requisite for the degrees in Arts or Science, of 
Victoria University. The Examinations for the Degrees are accepted by the 
Education Department in liew of the usual Examination jor Certificates, In ad- 
mission, preference is given to Candidates obtaining a high place in the Queen’s 
Scholarship Examination, and giving evidence of knowledge of subjects recognised 
at the Preliminary Examination of Victoria University. 


A RESIDENTIAL HOSTEL is established at Croxteth Road, under the direction 
of the Warden, Rev. W. H. WOODWARD. All Students pay an annual charge 
of £10, together with University E ::mination fees, viz. :—Preliminary, £2; 
Intermediate, £1; Final, £1. Cowse of Lectures are delivered at University 
College by the Professor of Philosophy upon “ Logic and Psychology in Relation 
to Teaching ;” and by the Lecturer on ucation, upon the “ History, Theory, and 
Practice of Teaching,” with special re 1 ence in each case to the requirements of 
the Education Department. Special rangements are made for RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION, undenominationalan denominational. 


Full particulars may be had of the WARDEN, the Hostel, Croxteth Road, 
Liverpool, 








T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1892-93 will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 4 p.m. by the Right Hon. Sir Joun 
Lussock, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £150 and £60 respectively, 
open to first-year students, will be offered for Competition. The Examination 
will be held on September 28th, 29th, and 30th, and the subjects will be Chemistry 
and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the option of the 
candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for students enterihg in their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their houses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. G. H. MAKINS, Dean, 





ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER 
NEXT there will be an EXAMINATION for SIXTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship, except House Schola:ships, during continuance at the School. 
These Scholarships are confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being nominees of 
Life Governors.—Apply to the BURSAR. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SES3ION in the COLLEGE and ART SCHOOL BE:INS on THURS- 
DAY, October 6th, 1892. Students are expected to attend on Wednesday, 
October 5th, between the hours of 2 and 4, to enter their names, 

The TRAINING DEPARTMENT will also REOPEN on THURSDAY, 
October 6th. 

All enquiries to be made of 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 

8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of FRENCH is VACANT, owing to the resignation of 
M. Gasne. Applications and testimonials to be sent in not later than October 29th. 
All particulars to be obtained from LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. See. 


 Gigpowrn HALL, LONDON (Opened October, 1882; 

Incorporated March, 1*86), BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, W.C.— 
RESIDENCE tor WOMEN STUDENTS of University College, and the London 
School of Medicine for Women. Principal, Miss GROVE.—Applications for 
admission to be addressed to the HONORARY SECRETARY, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
45 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. | 

Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. | 
PaTRON—H.M, the QUEEN | 

III.—ART and MUSIC DEPARTMENT. | 

DRAWING and FIGURE-PAINTING —J. B. Bedford, Miss Ella Bedford, | 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING, OIL and WATER-COLOUR—4J. H. Leonard. | 
HARMONY and PART-SINGING—Henry Gadsb 
PIANOVORT “—Sir W. G. Cusins (Master of the Music to the Queen), H. 


Gadsby, C. Gardner. 
VOCAL MUSIC—W. Shakespeare and Assistants. 
VIOLIN—Messrs. Wiener and A. E Rowarth. 
VIOLONCELLO—Mr. Hill. 


DANCING and CALISTHENICS—Mrs Marshall Burch, 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd. 


For particulars, apply to Miss CROUDACKH, Lady-Resident. 


wes 


October 2nd 
October 9th 


y: October 16th 


“The Three Principles 


| 


T LONDON ETHICA } 
SUNDAY MORNING LECTURES, OOTOUER Loge “mee, 


PRINCE’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
11,15 o’clock, to be delivered by 


STsNTON COIT, Ph.D. 


of the West Lond i 
Society.” ndon Ethical 


October 23r a} “ The Historical ——— of an Ethical M ye. 


October 30th “Imagination and Morals,” 





‘ie RECTOR of CHOLDERTON, WILTS (three miles 

from Grately Station), ADAM DE BROME, Exhibitioner Oriel College, 
Oxford, late Assistant-Master Merchant Taylors’ School, Chief Modern Language 
Bracing climate ; teanis, golf, 
music ; special advantages for colloquial French and German. 


LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 

and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE 

BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &&. Healthy situation, facing south ; 
good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 


Master Sherb rne, RECEIVES FOUR PUPILS, 


NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., 


application, 


the Secretary, 








fur Students of this College in the ROYAL INFIRMARY, Edinbargh. 
Fees charged the same as to Male Students.—For further particulars, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full parti 

terms, sent ceatia. The List includes Private Asylums, Qo.—Addrens, mate 

STUOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


"SCHOOL of MEDICINE, EDINBURGH. 
DICAL COLLEGE for Wo 


T HE ME MEN 
30 CHAMBERS STREET, EDINBURGH. : 

WINTER SESSION, 1892-93, 
LECTURES COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 11th. Clinical Instruction 


ay 
Miss D. M SCOTT, at the Sohn,” 





Parts 


W.C. Mr. @. B, 





ns 





HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


of 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London. 
UARDIAN’ FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—GeorGE Lake, E:q. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun J. HAM.L°0N, Esq. 

Henry Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, Esq. 
Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. 


Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, | 


Esq. 
sq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq, | 
M.P. 





and 


John B. Martin, Esq. 
HenryJobn Norman,Esq. 
° | David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. |! Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. | JohnG. Talbot, Esq.,M P, 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Brownr. 
Sub-Manager, Home Fire Dep’tm’t—R. G. CocHRANE, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
seb £ 


and invested ae 1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of .., « 4,508,000 
Total Annual Income, over 928,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before October 14th. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. one } Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


OLLOWAY’S' PILLS.—THE 
CuiEF WonDER OF MopERN TIMES —This 
incomparable Medicine increases the appetite, 
strengthens the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects 
biliousness, and prevents flatulency, purifies the 
s,;stem, invigorates the nerves, and re-instates sound 
health, The enormous demand for these Pills 
throughout the glote astonishes everybody, and a 
singie trial convinces the most sceptical that no 
medicine equals Holloway’s Pills in its ability to 1e- 
move all complaints incidental to the human race 
They are a blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to all 
who labour under internal or external disease. The 
purification of the blood, removal of all restraints 
from the secretive organs, and gentle aperient actior, 











JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 279, for OCTOBER, 





THE INFLUENCE OF ScHOoOL LIFE AND WORK ON 
CHARACTER, (Continued,) 

THE Marta GREY TRAINING COLLEGE : A RETROSPECT. 

Tue CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL 
EpvcaTIon. 

On THE TRUE LEVER OF EpDucATION. 

OLp WrIi1ING MasTERS: AN EDUCATIONAL CAUSERIE, 

Free GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Division SIMPLIFIED. 

‘TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

OccasionaAL Notes: — NoTEs ON ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

Foreign NorTes :—FRANCE—GERMANY—BELGIUM— 
*Ppain—PortTuGAL—ITaALY—GREECE. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 

TRANSLATION PRIZES. 

Price 6d, ; per post, 73d. 





OrFices: 86 Fieret Street, E.C. 





Now ready at all Libraries, 1 vol., 6s. 
NEW NOVEL. 
MYSTERIOUS FAMILY. 
By a New WRITER. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Water- 
loo Place. 


Now ready, SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vyo, 3s, 6d. 

“ Having read ‘Cyril’—which I commenced think- 
ing I should find much with which I could not agree 
—I wish now to say that, not on'y did I find it 
interesting and instructive, but with regard to the 
aspirations and ideals of the author, I am in almost 
entire accord.”—Extract from a letter of Mr. Tom 
Many, President of the Dockers’ Union, to the Author. 


YRIL a Romantic Novel. 
By GeorrrEY DraGE, 

“‘Written by a scholar and intelligent thinker.” 
—Academy. ‘Mr. Drage writes well, with fluency 
and ease.” — World, 

London: W. H, ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Water- 
loo Place. 


ENGLISH POEMS. By Richard Le 
GALLIENNE. Second Edition in preparation. 

Mersrs, Elkin Mathews and John Lane have just 
issued the First Edition of English Poems by Richard 
Le Gallienne—for England and America ; 150 copies, 
Large Paper, price lZs. 6d. net ; and £00 copies, post 
8vo, price 5s. net. 

*,* The whole of the First Edition was sold out on 
day of publication. 


SILHOUETTES: a Book of Verses. 
By ArtHuR Symons. In Two Editions. 25 copies, 
Large Payer (all sold), price 12s. 6d. net ; and 259 
copies, duodecimo, price 5s. net. A few remain, 





A GUIDE to the STUDY of BOOK- 
PLATES. By Joun LEICESTER WakREN, Lord 
De Fabley, M.A., F.S.A. 

First Edition (1830), with Revised Title addeJ, 

transferred to preseat publishers. 


ELKIN MATHEWS and JOHN LANE, 
Vigo Street, W. 











ESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, 

TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 
have the pleasure to announce that they have jast 
issued a new CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing, amorg other valuable and interesting lists, a 
Selection of Works on Oriental subjects, Theology, 
Comparative Philogy, Mythology and Folk-Lore, the 
Oceult S-iences and Theosophy, General and Kuro. 
pean History, Biography, Education, Greek and 
Latin Classics, Military Science, Botany and Natural 
History, Medicine, Politics, Law, Physical Sciences, 
Technology, Guide-Books, Poetry, Belles-Lettres, 
Novels, &c. 





are the prolific sources of the extensive curative 
range of Holloway’s Pills. 


Sent post-free on application to Paternoster 





By Sir R. 8. Ball, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 
ConTENT3 FoR OCTOBER. 

Tur PoLicy OF THE Pops. 

THE Recent ‘‘ HeEatT-WAvE.”’ 

LL.D., F.R.S. 

McKINLEYISM AND THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 

By Robert Donald. 

In1sH LITERATURE: ITS ORIGIN, ENVIRONMENT, AND 

INFLUENCE. By George Sigerson, M D. 

Lessons OF AMERICAN History: a Repiy. By 

Professor T. Raleigh. 

ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D, 

= — or TravE Unions. By Clemsntina 

ack. 

Or Nots AND Nut-cRACKERS. By Phil Robinson. 

Equatity. By David G. Ritchie. 

THE RISE OF THE CoAL TRADE. By Robert L, 

Galloway. 

THE MessaGE OF IsRAEL. By Julia Wedgwood. 

THE ENGLISH CHARACTER OF CANADIAN InstTiTU- 

Tions. By J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G, LU.D., DC.L, 

(Clerk of the Canadian House of Common-). 

IsBIsTER and Oo., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden. 

SCIENCE. 
OCTOBER, 1892. 

Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. 
ConTENTS, 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE Firty- 
FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MEDICO-PsyYcHo- 
LOG.CAL ASSOCIATION, HELD AT THE RETREAT, 
York, Juty 2ist, 1892 By Robert Baker, M.D. 

Hypnotism aT PaRIS AND Nancy: NOTES OF A 
Visit. By George M. Kob.r son, M.B. 

Is XATATONIA A SPECIAL FORM OF MENTAL Dis- 
ORDER? By M. J. Nolan, L.K.C.P. 

CASE OF S)-CALLED Katatonia; by M. J. Nolan, 
L.R.C.P.—Cases OF HERIDITARY CHoREA (Hon- 
TINGTON’S Disease); by W. F. Meuzies, M.D. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION AND 
THE CENTENARY OF THE RETREAT, YORK—THE 
LEAMINGTON PaRRICIDE—REpore ON HyPsNoTIsw 
—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO IN- 
VESTIGATE THE NATURE OF PHENOMENA OF HypP- 
NOTISM, 





London: J. and A, CHuRcHILL, New Burlington 
Street, W. 


Now ready, for OCTOBER, price Sixpence. 
(Being Part I. of Vol. IV.) 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Epitor—Rey. JAS HASTINGS, M.A. 
Annual Subscription (prepaid), post-free, Six Shillings. 
Now ready, bound in cloth, 

VOL. IIL, price 7s. 61. 

“The third yearly issue of the Expository Times 
makes a large and handsome volume, rich in matter. 
onceee Amid such wealth and variety it is impossib'e to 
particularise. The busy pastor, who is left with little 
time for continuous study, has large ane wholesome 
provision made for him here; and others who, 
having little leisure, wish to keep themselves areas’ 
as far as possible of what is being done in Biblic ul 
studies, will find here very much what they want.’ 
—Professor SALMOND, D.D., in the Critical Review. 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Cxiarg, 38 George Street. 
USE 


F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—“‘I have never 








House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 924 OCTOBER, 1x¢2. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

MANNERS, Morats, AND FEMALE EMANCIPATION. 
(Being & Familiar Letter from a Woman of 
Quality.) 
LowLanp SCOTLAND IN THE Last Century. By 
James Colville, D.Sc. 
THe Rat-CATCHER OF HAMELN. By Gustav 
Hartwig. Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, 

K.C.B. 

TASMANIA AND ITS SILVER-FIELDS. 
Braddon, K.C.M.G. 

In Lurip Licgut. By Esmé Stuart. 


By Sir E. 


SNIPE AND TIGER. 

Sinautarty Detupep. Chap, 12-15, 

Tur TyPicAL AMERICAN EMPLOYER: Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE. 

Tue OLD SALOON. 

Inpia’s DEMAND FOR A GOLD CurRRENCY. By 
Clarmont Daniell. 

Tue Pers1 N PROBLEM. 


Wituram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
Lond n 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. OCTOBER, 2s, 6d. 
Tur Future oF THE Tory Party :— 
1, A PLEA FoR PROGRESSION. By Francis R. Y. 
Radeliffe. 

2. A PLeaA AGAINST IT, By ‘‘ An Old-School Tory.” 
Society IN ANCIENT VENICE. By Charles Edwardes, 
THE Ruin OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE, By P,. Ander- 

son Graham, 

Worps: THe1R RISE AND Fai. By Philip Kent. 

Tue SonG OF ROLAND AND THE ILtap. By Andrew 
Laing. 

Comine AND Gorna. By G. T Shettle. 

THE BoyHooD AND YOUTH OF CoLuMBvus, By Richard 

Davey. 

GAMEKEEPERS. By T. E. Kebbe’. 
THE ORGANISATION OF REAL CrepitT. By H. de F. 

Montgomery. 

AMONG THE BooKS.—CORRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 

Place, S.W. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
OCTOBER 1892. 

READJUSIMENT OF THE UNION: THE NATIONALIST 
Pian. B. J. E Redmond, M.P, 

A Frescu CoLosy. By the Countess of Jersey. 

WHERE bDID CoLumBUS FIRST LAND IN 1492? 
Witha Map. By hs Excellency Sir Heory A. Blake, 
K.0.M.G. 

THE “A1ONS OF THE “‘ ANCIEN Réaime.”’ By Mrs. 
D'Arcy Collyer. 

/ Se FOR Orcuips. By Frederick 

Ovie. 

THE Lessons OF ADEcapE, By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

STORIES OF OLD Eton Days. By (. Kegan Paul. 

bag Mount EVEREST BE ASCENDED? By Clinton T. 

ent. 

THE Travrs Union Congress AND Rocks AHEAD. 
By T. kK. Threlfall, 

THe New FoorsaLt Manta. By Charles Edwardés, 

CHOLERA AND OuR ProTecTION aGaInst IT. By 
Dr. Ernest Hart, Chairman of the National Health 
Society. 

HovuseKEEPING Scuoots. By Mrs. Priestley. 

Some MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE STAGE. By 
Henry Irving, 

London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, Ltd. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER. 
a Jee. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps, 
THe Making or Gunriints. By P. Anderson 
Graham. 
CairnsmitL Den. By R. F. Murray. 
THE Por-BoiLer. By Grant Allen. 
os ane NIGHT IN THE GuIANA Forrst, By James 
OF way. 
His Grace. By W. BE. Norris. Chap. 18 21. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 





“HERETIC” SIXPENNY HANDBOOKS. 
APHONETIC HINDUSTANEE VOCA- 


BULARY, with Sentences, &c., is contained in 
The HERETIC” Supplement, October, 1892, 


Cuartton TuckER, Beauchamp Avenue, Leamington, 








Just published, pric» 33,; free by post, 33, 43d, 


THE OWENS COLLEGE 


CALENDAR, FOR THE SESSION 1892.93, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
J. KE, CORNISH, Manchester. 


inion 





CATALOGUE of 


ECOND-HAND RBOOKS, 
) and sUNDRY REMAINDERS of NEW and 
UNCUT BOOKS (No. 86, for SEPTEMBER, con- 


tains many Boks of Travel), at Greatly Reduced 
Prices, Post-Free, 








ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


RACING LIFE OF 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, M.P., 
AND OTHER REMINISCENCES. 
By JOHN KENT, Private Trainer to the Goodwood Stable. 


Edited by the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY. 


With Twenty-three Full-Page Plates and Fac-simile Letter. 


In one volume, demy 8vo, 25s. 





*,* This Volume, the most important addition to the literature of the Turf that has 
appeared for many years, deals not only with Lord George Bentinck’s position in the 
racing world, and the fortunes and successes of his famous stud, but it presents the first 
complete account of the Goodwood stable, as well as a history of British racing during 
the time Lord George was connected with it. The book is full of interesting reminis- 
cences and anecdotes of remarkable sportsmen, such as the Fourth Duke of Portland, 
the Fifth Duke of Richmond, Sir William H. Gregory, and many others; also of leading 
trainers, jockeys, and members of the Ring. 


The List of Illustrations includes Portraits of the Duke of Portland, Duchess of Portland 
and Daughter, Lord George Bentinck, the Fourth Duke of Portland, Fifth Duke of Rich- 
mond, K.G., Sir William Gregory, K.C.M.G., and John Kent. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


A MODERN ROMANCE. 


Messrs. METHUEN and CO. beg to announce that they have 
this day publisked “A MODERN ROMANCE,” by 
LAWRENCE BLISS, with an Etching by CHARLES 
P. SAINTON. Price, in paper, 2s. 6d., and in buckram, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. 








METHUEN and CoO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, THE NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SIN OR FOLLY?” 


S Y R IN G A. 


By ARTHUR NESTORIEN. 
1 vul., 6s., cloth. 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour auywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BrenTaNno’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


De OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 


fession in preference to French Leese They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
a on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 





Woaktam Potter, 30 Exchange Street East, Liver- 





London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 8 
London, W.0, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


Just published, large crown 8vo, 10:, 6d., cloth boards, 


HENRY MARTYN, Saint and Scholar, First Modern Mis- 
sionary to the Mohimmedaus, 1781-1812, With Portrait and lllustrations, 
By Grorat SuiiH, °.LE., LL.D., Author of “ Life of William Carey,” ** Life 
of Alex»nder Duff,” &c. 

“The anthor knows his subject well, he has arranged his materials skilfally, 
and he carries the reader pleasantly along with him to the end.” —Spectator. 

“*We hope that a!l missionary and theological colleges wi.l speedily place a 
eopy of this work upon their shelves.”’—Guardian 

‘We trust that the work will be widely read. In this one book will be found 
whatever an earnest and enthusiastic admirer of Martyn has been able to glean 
HS i of his hero, through all the way from Calcutta to Cornwall.”— 

ecord, 

“‘ Dr. Smith fills up with healthy human detail what before lay in bare outline. 
We have here a Martyn who can talk, laugh, and fatl in love lise other reople, 
but who, while relxting himself wholesomely in this way to the rest of his fellows, 
in what was special to his character and his work, still rises to heights that pierce 
the heavens.”’— Christ an World. 

“ The whole biography is brightened up with local colouring that could only be 
introduced by a writer who had himself speat years of usefulness in India,”— 
Scotsman, 





evenly published, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


R 
JAMES GILMOUR of MONGOLIA: his Diaries, Letters, 
and Reports. Edited and Arranged by Ricuarp Lovett, M.A., Author of 
“Norwegian Pictures,” &. With 3 Photogravure Portraits, 2 Maps, and 
other Illust: ations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, cloth boards, 

** Not only deeply interesting as a record of missionary labour, but teems with 
characteristic sk-tches of Chinese minners, customs, and scanery.”—Times 
(Weekly Edition). 

“Unlike many missionary records, his letters and journal: can be read, Indeed, 
it is difficult to stop reading ove you have begun.”’—National Observer. 





Price 8s., bound in cloth, gilt edges, A handsoma Table-Book. The NEW 
VOLUMF of the ‘‘PEN and PENCIL SERIKS,” 


WELSH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
D. Lewis Jones, 8.A., O. M Edwards, MA., Morris Jones, M.A., Edward 
Fonlkes, Jobn Lloyd, M.A , Rev. H. Elvet Lewis, D. Tyssil Evins, M.A., aud 
Rev. D. Davies. Edited by Ricuarp J. Lovett, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Norwegian 
Pictures,’’ ‘‘ United states Pictures,’ &c. With many illustrations, imperial 
8vo, 83., cloth, gilt. edges, 


HEROES of the GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. T. 
STANLEY TREANOR, M A., Chaplain of the Missions to Seamen, Deal. With 
many illustrations. Crown 8vo, 33. 61., cloth boards. Her MAJESTY the 
QUtEN has graciously accepted a copy of this book. It is a most interesting 
volume for presentation to young people or adults, It contains chapters on 
the Goodwins and on the boatmen of Deal, and thrilling accounts of the 
wrecks of the ships * Auguste Hermann Francke,’ ‘ Ganges,’ ‘ Edina,’ ‘ Fredrik 
Carl,’ ‘Golden Island,’ ‘ Sorrento,’ ‘Royal Arch,’ ‘ Mandalay,’ ‘ Led,’ 
*D’Artagnan,’ ‘Hedwig Scphia,’ and ‘Indian Chief’; and a concluding 
chapter on the Ramsyzate lifeboat. 


DID a HEN or an EGG EXIST FIRST? By Jacob 
Horner. Edited by JAMEs Crompton. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d., cloth boards, 

Contents :—Did a Hen or an Egg Exist First ?—Where did the First Grain of 
Sand Come From ?—Natare—Is She an Angel ?—What is the Sceptic’s Substitute 
for God ?—Have you Seen Purch and Judy ?—Are there no Breaks in Nature’s 
Chain ?—How do you Account for Nature’s Mathematics ?—Where did Religion 
Come From ?—Is Man a Machine ?—Where do Figs and Thistles Grow ?—Where 
is there Hope and Comfort in Materialistic Philosophy ?—Where are You Going ? 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 53 Paternoster Row, London. 




















Now ready, 58th Edition, price 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. 


The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SimpKin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and Co., Limited. 








NEW NOVEL by Mrs. GERARD FORD. 
Now ready, post 8vo, price 6s, 


TOO: a Novel in Two Books. By Mrs. GERARD Forp. 
With an Illustration by Florence M. Cooper. 


London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Kent, and Co., Limited, 


THE 
IVERPOOL anp LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS .... son on we =£8,159,829 
Hrap a Soon STREET, LIVERPOOL, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
LIFE— 
ENDOWMENTS— 
ANNUITIES. 
All Participating Life Policies eff cted in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIUM3, 
will share in the profits of their class for TWO FULL YEARS, for the term 


ending 1895, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. (BONUSES LARGE. 
Please apply for Prospectus. 
Lonpon Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 











pecearraL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... soe ove - £15,000,000 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


1848, 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST 


A POWERFUL ROMANCE by the AUTHOR of “The LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 


CYNTHIA WAKEHAN’S MONEY: a Novel. 


By Anna KaTuarinE Green, Author of “ ‘The Leavenworth Case,” 
cloth (with Frontispiece), 2:. 61.; boards, 2s, 

Thi: striking new story by Miss Green is one of the best the Author has produced 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The OLD STONE HOUSE, and other Stories, 


16mo, paper covers, ls. 


16mo, 


LIFE of THOMAS PAINE. With a History 


of bis Literary, Political, and Religious Cureer in America Fraree, and 
England, to which is added a hitherto Unpublishel Sketch of Paine ; 
Witttam Cossetr. By Moncyre D. Conway. Illustrated, 2 vols. 8yo 
cloth, 253. : 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Fully Ilustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 58.3 roxburgh, 6g, 
. HORATIO NELSON. By W. Clark Russell. 

. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHOs. By C. R. L. Fletcher, M.A, 
. PERICLES and the GOLDEN AGE of ATHENS. By 


EveLyn Apport, M.A, 


THEODORIC the GOTH. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L, 
. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
. JULIUS CHSAR. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 


One 


for > BS 


*,* Full Prospectus sent on application. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; and NEW YORK. 





ENTIRELY NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, 
KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


With over 500 Illustrations and Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, 14s. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION, 


A HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 
Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Examiner in Surgery at the Royal College of 
Surgeons; and Vincenr Dormer Harris, M.D. Lond., 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


A T A L A N T A. 
Edited by L. T. MEADE and A. B. SYMINGTON, M.A 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 

The leading Serial of the year will be by the GREAT NOVELIST, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


entitled ** DAVID BALFOUR,”’’ a Sequel to “‘ Kidnapped,” 
commencing in the December Number. 
Mr. Stevenson’s own opiuion concerning this Romance is that it rivals in ine 
terest ‘ Treasure Island ”’ and “ Kidnapp:d.” 
An Important Feature m the New Volume will be The SCHOOL of 
FICTION. A)lthose who wish to take up Fiction as a Profession ought to join. 


Published at 54 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Just out, FIFPH EDITION. 
WHAT MUST I DO TO GET WELL, and HOW CAN I 


KKEP SO? 272 pp. By Exma Stuart, Kenilworth. With Portrait in 
1880. Price, net, 5s.; post-free, 53, 3d. Will be sent at once on receipt of 
remittance, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 

Monthly Oatalogne of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities —— by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_~ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
y Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 











Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. 


Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. 
Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER, 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


One vol. edition now ready. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles. A Pure Woman faithfully pre- 
sented by Thomas Hardy. With Portrait and new Preface. 
One vol. crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MOLTKE: his Life and Character. 
Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoir, a Novel, and Auto- 
biographical Notes. Translated by Mary Herms. With 
Illustrations from Water-Colour and Black-and- White 
Sketches by Moltke; Portraits, and Fac-simile Letters. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Nore.—This volume includes Moltke’s Novel, “The Two 
Friends,” which, so far as is known, is the only work of fiction 
ever written by him; also his essay, “ Consolatory Thoughts on 
this Life and Trust in a Future Life.” 


The PURITAN in HOLLAND, ENG- 
LAND, and AMERICA. An Introduction to American 
History. By Dovatas CampBetL. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt tops, 21s. 


A SAINT and OTHERS. By Paul 


Bourget. Translated by Jonn Gray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 


The CHEVALIER of PENSIERI- 


VANI. Together with frequent References to the Prorege of 
Arcopia. By Henry B. Futier. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with Pictorial Initial Letters. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 5s. 
“A precious book ..... It tastes of genius.”’—The late James RussELL LOWELL. 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





MRS. J. H. NEEDELL’S NEW NOVEL. 





In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER,” 
“THE STORY OF PHILIP METHUEN,” Xe. 


| Ready next week. 








FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN begs to 
announce that the New Novel by I. ZANGWILL, en- 





titled “ CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO,” is ready, 


and may be obtained at any Library, in three volumes. 


London: 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
OCTOBER. 


Mr. Huxiey’s Controversies. By Frederic Harrison. 

Ariat Navication, By Hiram S, Maxim, 

Tue Trapes Union Conoress. By H. W. Massingham. 

RAPHAEL. By Walter Patcr. 

Tue University or Fez. With Map. By Stephen Bonsal. 

Vicror Huco: Notrs or TRAVEL. By A. C. Swinburne, 

Russia AND Cuina, By R. 8. Gundry. 

Our WeEEKLy Reviews. By W. Earl Hodgson. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF WALES, By Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S, 
Tur CHARACTERISTIC OF FRENCH LITERATURE, By Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
THE BaRREN GROUND OF NORTHERN CANADA. By W. Basil Worsfold, 
SILveR AND INDIAN FINANCE. By Samuel Montagu, M.P. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE. 
The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for OCTOBER, 1892, contains, among other articles of interest :—GOD’S 
FOOL. By Maarten Maartens. Chaps. 42-44.-A TWILIGHT GOSSIP 
with the PAST. By Mrs. ANDREW CrossE.—PAUL LOUIS COURIER. 
By W. Fraser RaE.—PARIS: PRINTEMPS. By Water FritH.—MRS. 
BLIGH. By Rxuopa Brovarton. Chaps. 58, &e. 





NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal 


and Professional Notes. By CLirrForD Harrison. 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 

“Mr. Harrison has much that is interesting to say, and he 
writes with a skill and a facility that would themselves be 
sufficient to ensure him a respectful hearing. He chats genially 
akout the many eminent men he has met; he has a pretty knack 
of describing the places he has visited; and his critical remarks 
are shrewd and suggestive.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Two very pleasant and readable volumes.”—Times. 


NOW READY. 


The STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE 
TEMPLE, with some of its Table-Talk, preceded by 
Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. By W. G. Toorps, F.S.A., 
a Barrister of the Society. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 

“ Westbury, Campbell, Stephen, Huddlestone, and a host of 
other judicial lights appear in these pages as the herves of a 
number of funny stories, the whole making up a wonderfully 
entertaining book.’— Observer. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ NELLIE’S MEMORIES,” 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 
DAUGHTERS. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 


Author of “ Not Like other Girls.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL” 


The SILENT SEA. By Mrs. Alick 
MaAcLeop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Theauthor has unmistakable literary faculty, dramatic insight, 
a quick eye for character, a wide and generous sympathy, and, 
above all, a really charming faculty of humour.”—Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN FOOL’S PARADISE,” 


AGIRL WITH a TEMPER. By H.B. 
FInLAY KNIGHT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ A worthy book, written by a thorough man of the world who 
knows his fellows. And the story is told in good English, in 
admirable taste, with many a touch of shrewd humour.”—Vanity 
Fair. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES,” 


IN SPITE of HERSELF. By Leslie 


KEITH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR CHURCHMEN 
AND CHURCHWOMEN, 


ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





ConTENTS OF THE OCTOBEK NUMBER, 


Tue PrincipLes or CatTnouicity. By} LEAVES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
Rev. E, W. Sergeant. | GuILDS OF THE CiTy OF LONDON, 
. By Charles Welch, F.S.A. 
A Laruan's RECOLLECTIONS OF THE! Tue Sunpay EPIsTLEs. (Illustrated.) 
CuurcH MovEeMENT OF 1833,—III. By “ Sacerdos,” 
y “G. W. Two WetsH LeGenps: THE Back- 
Rospert BLOOMFIELD. (lIllustrated.) SLIDER. THE LITTLE BLUE FLAME, 
By Walter Bloomfield. By A. G. Best, 
Gtastonpury Aner. (Illnstrated,)| THE TRavets or A Butterrty. (Illus- 
By Rey. Henry Hayman, trated.) _By E, Carrington. 
‘i CuurcH NOTES AND QUERIES—BIB- 
JewisH SKETCHES. — IV. By H. LICAL. 
Ormonde. Questions AND ANSWERS — CoRRE- 
Tue SLOWLY GrinDING MILLS, Chaps.} SPONDENCE— REVIEWS —THE NEW- 
13-14. By Mrs. Linnzeus Banks, BERY HOME, 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., Newbery House, London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


WITH £0 ILLU: TRATIONS by HUGH THOMSON. 


The BALLAD of BEAU BROCADE, and 


other Poems of the Eighteenth Century. By Austin Dosson. Crown 8vo. 
{ Immediately. 


SANCHI and ITS REMAINS: a Full 


Description of the celebrated Buddhist Buildings and Sepu'chres at. Sancbi, 
near Bhil a. in Central India. By the Jate General FREDERICK CHARLES 
Maisey. With Preface by Major-Gen, Sir ALEXANDFR CunNINGHAM, ©.S.1, 
K.C.1.F. Royal 4to, with about 40 Full-Page Plates, strongly _ —— 
hortly. 


HISTORY of GREECE. By Victor Duruy. 


With an Introduction by Profissor J. P. Manarry. 8 vols, super-royal 8vo, 
(Immediately. 


£8 8:3, 
METHODS of PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By 


Professor K. B. LEHMANN, Wii zburg. Translated by Professor W. CROOKES, 
F.R.S. 2 vols. demy 8vo. ortly. 


NDWRITING & EXPRESSION. Trans. 


Jated and Edited by Jonun Hout Scnooune, from the French of J. 
Cripreux-Jamin. With 150 Fac-simile Reproductions of the Handwritings 
of Men and Women of various Nationalities. Demy 8vo. {Immediately 


LEADERSHIP not LORDSHIP: a Series of 
Short Instructions on the Roman Question. By the Rev H. E. Haut, M.A. 
With a hitherto unpublished Letter on the Subject by the late Cauon 
Lippon. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 





The KALENDER of SHEPHERDES. The 


Original Fnglish Edition in Fac-*imile; the English Edition of 1593; Pro- 
Jegomena, Intex, and Glossary by H. UskaR Sommer, Ph.D. 


Printed o 
Hand-made Paper, super-royal 8vo, boards, (Shortly, “ 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY ; containing 


some Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rite:, Ceremonies, Councils, and 
Religious Orders of the Catholic Church. By W. E. Appis ad T. ArRnop, 
A New Kdition, Revisei and Enlarged with the assistance of the Kev, T. B. 
ScanneLL, B.D. Demy 8vo, 21s. [Immediately, 


ON SEEDLINGS. By Sir John Lubbock, 


Bart. 2 vols. demy 8vo. [Immediately, 


The PEYTON ROMANCE. By Mrs. Leith 


Apams (Mrs, R. S. de Courcy Laffan). 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 61. 
[Now ready at all Libraries, 


ENGLISH FOLK-RHYMES: a Collection of 


Traditional Verses Relating to Places and Persons, Customs, Superstitions, 
&. By G.F. NortHatn. Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. (Immed.ately. 


WANDERINGS and WONDERINGS: India, 


Burma, Kashwir, Ceylon, Singapore, Javi, Siam, Japan, Manila, Formosa, 
Korea, China, Cambodia, Australia, New Zealand, The States By J. J, 
AUBERTIN. With Portrait, Map, and 7 Illustrations. (Immediately, 





PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPER- 


NATURAL MORALS. By the Rev. H. Huaugs, M.A. Demy 8vo, 
Vol. I. NATURAL MORALS, 12s, Vol. II. SUPERNATURAL MORALS, 12s. 
** Grows upon the reader as he goes on reading. The thonght is deep; and 
the piety which the book breathes is sincere, striking, and for the most part 
solid.’’— Month, 


DIARIES of SIR DANIEL GOOCH, Bart. 


With an Introductory Notice by Sir TuroporE Martin, K.C.B. With 2 
Portraits and an Illustration, crown 8vo, 63. 

**These diaries are a thrilling romance of science, commerce, and industry. 
We share and sympathise in the diarist’s enthusiasm when he tells of his early 
ttroggles with mechanical difficulties which experts and theorists bad pro- 
pounced insuperable.’’—Saturday Review. 

“ A singularly honourable and laborious career stands modestly self-revealed.” 
—Speaker. 


DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Latin Text, 


with Translation on opposite pages. Crown 8vo, buckram, red leaves, 7s. 6d. 
** The most useful edition yet published.” —Guardian. 
“One of the most deeply spiritual books which the cloistered life of me litation 


has ever inspired.’’—Speaker, 
The LORD’S PRAYER: Sermons. By the 


Rey. R. Eyton, Rector of Upper Chelsea, Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
* Full of simple and vigorous eloquence.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


The TRUE LIFE, and other Sermons. 


Preached for the most part at Holy Trinity, Upper Chelsea. By the Rev. 
R. Eyton. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The APOSTLES’ CREED: Sermons. Crown 


8vo, 3s, 6d. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 
ETHNOLOGY in FOLK-LORE. By G. 


LavRENCE GomME, President of the Folk-Lore Society. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Gomme’s method is a fruitful one, and his results are startling enough.” 
—Times. 
** An interesting and instractive volume.’’—Daily News, 
“The book is one of the most orivinal and entertaining in recent anthropo- 
logical literature.”’—Saturday Review, 


The CAUSE of an ICE AGE. By Sir Robert 


Batt, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 

“Sir Robert Ball explains the astronomical causes whi:h conduced to the 
glaciation of the Norttern Hemisphere. The style of this little treatise is, as 
might be expected from the author of ‘The Story of the Heavens,’ popular and 
atiractive.’—Literary World, 


The HORSE: a Study in Natural History. 


By Witt1aM Henry Fiower, O.B., Director of the British Natural History 
Museum. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“The book is scholarly in detail, careful in reasoning, living in treatment, suf. 
ficiently illustrated, a pleasure to read; should be most interesting to all those 
_ live with horses, and makes an excellent introduction to zoology.”’—Scottish 
Leader, 


The OAK: a Popular Introduction to 


Forest-Botany. By H. MARSHALL WARD, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany 
at Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
**Written from an intimate knowledge of its subject, and always couched in 
untechnical language, the book will be welcome to a large number of readers as 
bringing within their range a mass of interesting knowledge such as scientitic 
men, as a rule, convey iu a manner intelligible only to themselves.” —Scotsman, 





MARTIN LUTHER and the REFORMATION 
in GERMANY, until the CLOSE of the DIET of WORMS. By CuHar.tes 
Brarp, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 163. 

**Calm and lofty in tone, and written with scholarly sobriety. An important 
contribution to English literature,’—Enyglish Historical Review. 
**Loftiness of conception, chaste dignity of style, calm impartiality of 

—_—— keen philosophical penetration, and luminous spiritual insight,”’— 

cademy. 


The LIFE of FRANCIS DUNCAN, C.B., 


R.A., M.P, late Director of the Ambulance Department of the ‘irder of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England. By Henry Brrpwoop Buoaa, Vicar of 
Frodsham, Cheshire. With an Introduction by the Loxp BisxHop of 
CHESTER. Crown 8vo, 33. 61. 
** The story, on the scile and in the spirit ia which Mr. Blogg has written it, 
is worth telling.’’—Scotsman, 


The STORY of a FRIENDSHIP. By the 


Rev. A. Gurney. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


“ The vehicle of many mystical and beautiful thoughts on religion and art. A 
prose poem; a spiritual romance.’”’—Church Times, 


The BIBLE TRUE FROM the BEGINNING. 
A Commentary on a!l those Portions of Scripture that are most questioned 
and assailed. By Epwarp Govuaa, B.A. Lond. Demy 8vo. 

‘ A —— book...... Put together with much industry and conscientiousness.” 

—Spectator. 


VOX CLAMANTIS. Post 8vo, 6s. 


“ Belongs to a class of works which, setting out by describing the antagonistic 
attitude ass med to-day by the teachings of the Church and the Chair, go on to 
take one side or another, and do their best in argument.’’—Scotsman, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERTES. 
MAN and the GLACIAL PERIOD. By G. 


Freperick Wriaut, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘‘The Ice Age in North 
Awmerica.’’ With an Appendix on “ Tertiary Man,” by Prof. H. W. Haynes. 
With 111 Illustrations and Maps. (Immediately. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PER- 


+m gga By F. EpripGkE-Green, M.D. With 3 Coloured Plates, crown 
v0, 53, 
“Carefully written, and the matter well arranged. A valuable addition to our 
po too small literature on the important subject of colour-blindness.”’—Saturduy 
view, 


SOCIALISM NEW and OLD. By Prof. W. 


GraHam. Second Edition, crown 8vo, ds. 


**At once extremely interesting and eminently instructive...... On the whole, 
there has been no work for many years past which ‘s better worth perusal, and 
which will lead to more useful and practical thought.”—Guardian. 

their 


The COLOURS of ANIMALS: 


MEANING and USE, especially considered in the CASE of INSECTS. By 
E. B. Poutton, F.K.S. With Coloured Frontispiece and 66 Lilustrations in 


Text. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
INTRODUCTION to FRESH-WATER 
By M. C. CooKE. 


ALG. With an Enumeration of all the British Species, 
13 Plates. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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